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An unusual investment 
that pays big dividends 


taal wHat happens when a motor car 
runs mile after mile, day after day—under 
all sorts of conditions? 

To get the facts, General Motors has invested 
more than a million dollars. in an 1125-acre 
Proving Ground. 

Here cars are driven day and night under 
constant observation and tested for power, hill 
climbing, braking power, speed, fuel economy, 
riding comfort and other qualities. 

In a month a car goes more miles than the 
average owner would drive ina year. 

The Proving Ground is an unusual invest- 
ment which pays big dividends—dividends in 
facts, quickly ascertained and employed to 


maintain quality and increase the values in 







General Motors cars. 


a 


An interesting illustrated booklet on The Proving Ground 
will be mailed if a request is addressed to the Department 
of Publicity, 224 West 57th Street, New York City 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET , PONTIAC ’ OLDSMOBILE , OAKLAND . BUICK 
CADILLAC *« GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES aad TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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Mr. F. W. Knopp, Purchasing Agent 
of The American Floor Surfacing Ma- 


chine Company, of Toledo, Ohio. ont 
Z 


Under date of fuly rst, 1926, Mr. Knopp writes: 

“We print every form used by us—that comes within the scope 
of the machine—on our Multigraphs. Aside from the convenience 
and elimination of delays, we find that our average saving runs 
better than forty-five per cent under the prices formerly paid 
to the printers. 

_ ‘In addition to our printing, we sent out thousands of letters 
In connection with our Direct-by-Mail campaigns, and the Multi- 
| graphs play a very important part in the success of these. 
“In short, we are more than pleased with your equipment and 
will not hesitate to recommend it to anyone with advertising 
and printing problems such as ours.” 
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A New and Improved 
Printing Multigraph 

Write, on your business letterhead, for a copy 
of this book describing Model 66. 

The book also contains information valuable to 
those who desire either to reduce printing bills or 
to increase sales by means of Multigraph printing 
and typewriting. 

Address your letter to 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1834 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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From San Quentin 


Sirs: 

. - « It might not be amiss here to en- 
lighten you as to who you were dealing 
with and possibly you will get a smile 
out of the affair as well as I. 

San Quentin happens to be in itself a 
very small little town but whenever any- 
one ever refers to San Quentin everyone 
else knows that they mean the State Prison 
and we are a little city by ourselves of 
some 3,500 inhabitants at the present time 
and growing right along. 

Personally I came here in 1922 to serve 
a sentence of 25 years but due to the 
humanity of one or two of our State Board 
of Prison Directors, I have been able to 
get paroled when I get in five calendar 
years. 

We are permitted to subscribe to news- 
papers and magazines, buy books that will 
pass the prison censor and are also 
allowed to write one letter each day, those 
of us, of course, that care to take the 
advantage of those privileges and are 
financially able to do so. 

I am sending to you herewith, an ex- 
press office money-order for the $5 due 
on my subscription and hope that you 
will not take my failure to comply with 
your wishes sooner in the light that I was 
just one of a lot more d—— fools that 
caused you inconvenience or annoyance. 


E. R. BARTLETT 


San Quentin, Calif. 


” 

“My Hero 

Sirs: 

I am not a subscriber to True, but I 
am going to be one as soon as I am re- 
leased, or before. A friend of mine, since 
I have been in jail, kept me regularly sup- 
plied with your wonderful newsmagazine. 


ing what you had to say concerning the 
reception of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
at Washington, D. C., I hoped that you 
would say something about Louis Borno, 
the so-called and self-styled president of 
Haiti and the reception tendered him by 
President Coolidge.* But I have received 
your issue of June 21 and not a single 
word have I found concerning my hero! 

I presume that you kept silent for 
lack of precise information as to what 
the man really is and to what extent is 
true the charge made against him that he 
was not eligible to the presidency. There- 
fore, I am sending to you the material 
proof amd evidence in one single sheet 
of paper, that some one of your staff 
can translate from the French. 

(The enclosure quotes from Article 173 
of the Haitian Constitution: “To be elected 
President of the Republic one must be born 
of a Haitian father’; and calls attention 
to the famed “Letter to Chancy” in which 
President Borno wrote: “I was born on 
Sept. 20, 1865 of a Haitian woman married 
to a foreigner.”” (Mr. Borno’s father _be- 
came a naturalized Haitian in 1874.]—Eb.) 

Take care not to mix up as so many 





*See TimE, June 28. 











send me a bill ($5.00). 









but his father 
who took his 
the President’s 


is not a Haitian—for he 
was a Frenchman 
nine years 


Why I am in jail? 
was arrested on the 17th of June— 
vilification of the 








Illustrating 


CHARLES MORAVIA 
subscribe 
or before. 


After reading Time, June 14, and see- * 


indignation. 
in jail and this letter is to be 


I am not going to be tried, newspapermen 


arrested under that regime are never tried; 


that be and then released—but 


naming me: 


at Washington, 
Editor of the newspaper Le 


Penitentiary Port-au-Prince 








THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiL_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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pendent upon you for about 90% of my 
national and international news, I take the 
liberty of suggesting to you the occasional 
use of a small map, similar to those used 
in London Weekly Times. 

For instance, in TIME, Aug. 9, p. 6 
Carmi Thompson journeyed, and on p, 14 
Ethiopia is “ringed about.” Such a map 
would have helped me with both these 
articles. I wonder if others of your readers 
do not feel the same about it? 


W. A. Woop 


East Cleveland, Ohio 
Do other subscribers desire 


maps ?—Ep. 


Laddie Boy 
Sirs: 

You inquire as to present whereabouts 
of ‘“‘Laddie Boy.” Mrs. Harding gave 
“Laddie Boy” to Mr. Harry Barker, her 
Secret Service man. Mr. Barker is now 
connected with the Boston office of the 
U. S. S. Service and lives in Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. The dog is at his home and 
is alive. This information was given 
me by the late President Harding’s Aide 
confirming a conversation with present 
management of the Harding Memorial at 


Marion, Ohio. 
G. W. SMITH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hi-Toned 
Sirs: 

Please discontinue my _ subscription at 
once. TIME is too hi-toned for me, a one- 
gallused, terbacker-chewin’ Arkansawer. I 
did not anticipate it being for the noble, 
so discontinue me pronto, and let me fish 
in peace. How’s all the kids? 


FREDERICK JONES 
Antoine, Ark. 


Red-Hot 
Sirs: 

Aimee Semple McPherson . . . “even 
when perfumed like a Cairo dancing girl 
stinks to high Heaven like a councilman’s 
socks. And that’s that!’ 

The attached little paper, from which 
this quotation is taken, the San Diego 
Herald,. was received in Los’ Angeles 
through the mails from quiet San Diego.... 
It’s a lead-pipe cinch that there can be 
found a few chuckels in its red-hot Amer- 


ican language. 
Wo. C. JONES JR. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apropos of Mrs. McPherson’s 
disappearance, re-appearance, the 
Herald quoted: 

=“The morning after the night 
before 

The cat came back at the hour 
of four; 

The innocent look in her eyes 
had went, 


But the smile on her face was 
a smile of content.’’—Eb. 


Patron 
Sirs : 

I am curious as a_ cuttlefish to know 
whether or not you made use of the clipping 
I sent you in preparing the little item 
labeled, “Credulous” (Time, Aug. 2, MIs- 
CELLANY). Not that I am at all solicitous 
regarding the dollar or two that might 
accrue to me, but it would more than 
tickle my pride to know that I had a hand 
in mixing the delectable porridge that you 
serve your patrons each week. Tell me. 


EUGENE P. BERTIN 


Muncy Normal School 
Muncy, Pa. 


TIME made use of Subscriber 
Bertin’s clipping, despatched to 


him $2.—Eb. 








Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 















For 40 Years He Searched 
Strange Ports 


_ —for these lost gems 
” of literature 


OR forty years Thomas Bird Mosher, lover and 
connoisseur of books, searched the highways and 

— byways of the world to find lost treasures of literature. 

r, her To the four corners of the globe he traveled and left agents 

3 now ‘ . . . 

tthe behind him to continue his searches. 

1 Cen- 

Pons The result is the famous Bibelot! The strangest, most 

“Aide remarkable library in the world. Glorious things you’ve 

ak heard about, perhaps, but somehow never could get. Books 

you've dreamed about and yearned some day to possess. 


ws Books to fondle, and love .. . and keep a lifetime. 


A millionaire’s library could contain no rarer master- 
Laat 
pieces! 


What is The Bibelot? 


ne fish 


Neglected modern works of genius, translations, delicious 
NES old tales, rare snatches from some ancient forgotten tome, 
thoice bits from every corner of the world—gems all! 


Not just books. Not just another collection of literature’ 
ai These are ¢reasures! Diamonds and pearls of the pen, taken 
“eve . . . - . a 

ng girl out of the dust in which they have lain for centuries. The 
otiesan's souls of dead books brought to life again! The dreams and 
which passions and fancies of ancient writers given new breath! 
Poem Books you will be proud to own; and owning—proud to 

ieL0. « show to others. 
can be 
; Amer- ’ . . ‘ ° ° 
What it took Mosher a lifetime to acquire, what it once 


IR. would have taken a millionaire’s fortune to possess—you 
can now have for less than the cost of ordinary volumes! You 
can actually possess in your own home, the rarest, most 
distinguished, most fascinating library of books the world 
has ever known! 


All the Details Sent Free 


Imagine having a millionaire’s library, the fruit of a con- 

nisseur’s explorings throughout the world—rare, choice 

gms of literature—in your own home! It seems a pity to 

waste precious time on ordinary reading when you can be 
aa rading these lost and hidden masterpieces that have at 
0 lac . > - 100112 fay > 7° 
clipping ‘ast been unearthed and reissued for the public. The gift book is yours for the asking. We urge 
. = We want you to know all about The Bibelot, why it is you to clip and use this coupon NOW. Wm. H. 
might ff distinguished reading, why it will presently be in the homes Wise & Co., Dept. 48, 50 West 47th St., New 
re th «| all who know, understand and appreciate good books. We York City. 
that you hall be delighted to send you all information about it— ne 


IRTIN ee and entirely without obligation. 


yseriber Send for Gift Book Gentlemen: You may send me without cost or obligation a copy of 


hed to Use the coupon and we will send vou at once without your gift book, “Distinguished Reading,” containing specimen pages of 
Cost f; ccinatine li | . l k cz ll d “Di or. : 3} 4 | R 1 Thomas Bird Mosher’s Bibelot and an outline of the plan which makes 
: ‘is ascinating little boo ca - ‘ Istinguishec ead- this cultured reading remain in the memory and enrich the mind. 

— a It tells you all about The Bibelot, and about the 

sd west st and hidden masterpieces that have been rediscovered. 

scriptions 

ss matter 

I ne 


1879. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 48, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 














































“My love is like a red, 
red rose, That’s newly 
sprung in June.” 


“What is the 


the wing of 


As good old Dick Swiveller said, 
odds so long as 
the fire of souls is kindled at 
the taper of conviviality, and 
friendship 
moults a feather?” 


never 


























Conveniently 
Thumb-Indexed 
for Ready 


Reference 








EMPHASIZE YOUR THOUGHT: * *" 
CLOTHE IT IN AN APT QUOTATION 


Here are over 45,000 jewels of vivid expression—arranged for quick, easy reference in a single 
handy volume—an indispensable book to the educated person. 


EMS of language from great 
minds are powerful weapons in 
and controversy be- 
in few 
the wit, wisdom and experience of 


conversation 
cause they express 
the whole world. They are 
arrows which always hit 
the mark. No matter what 
social situation you find 
yourself in, you can say 
something far more grace- 
ful, agreeable and dignified 
if you have the polished 
thought of a master at the 
tip of your tongue. 


Apt Ideas on Every 
Subject 


To know, in their exact words, 
what great minds like Lincoln, 


Hamilton, Webster, Socrates, 
Confucius, Napoleon, Voltaire 


and dozens of others, thought— 
and to be able to quote them 
aptly—gives you an advantage 
both in business and _ social 
contacts. 

A really comprehensive and 
usable book of quotations and 
proverbs, arranged so that you 
can easily find all that has been 
said upon a certain subject, is 
therefore indispensable. And 
now, for the first time, a really 
adequate“dictionary of thoughts” 
has been produced. You can 
take this great work, and (just 
as easily as you look up the 
spelling or pronunciation of a 
word in the dictionary) you 
can find what great minds in 


words 


45,000 Nuggets 
of Golden 
Thought— 


on 2744 Subjects 
Like These 


Beauty 
Birth 
Brides 
Bachelors 
Bereavements 
Books 
Congratulations 
Christmas 
Friends 
Friendship 
Gifts 
Guests 
‘Happiness 
Health 
Hope 
Husbands 
Joy 
Kindness 
Knowledge 
Laughter 
Law 
Love 
Marriage 
Money 
Mothers 
Music 
Nature 
Patience 
Peace 
Pleasure 
Praise 
Prayer 
Soldiers 
Stars 
Summer 
Sunshine 
Tears 
Thanksgiving 
Travel 
Wedding 
Woman 
Winter 
Youth 





Marriage”’ as an instance. 
to this topic in the index to 
Complete Book of Quotations, Proverbs and 
Household Words.” 


every age and country have said about any 
vital subject. 


Take “ 


Turn 
“Putnam’s 


You will find over two 
hundred references to pointed 
thoughts about matrimony, by 
writers from Aristotle to Bernard 
Shaw. And, whatever topic 
you choose, the references are 
equally varied and interesting. 
This is a wonderful help if you 
have a paper to write, an after- 
dinner speech to prepare, or just 
a note of congratulation, con- 
dolence, welcome or regret. 


The All-Inclusive Work! 

The book 
worthwhile 
American, 
literatures! 


contains all the 
quotations from 
English and foreign 

Every time you 
want to know “Who wrote 
that?” your answer is ready in 
this marvelously complete vol- 
ume! A wonderfully convenient 
“thumb index”? makes the book 
section 


open instantly to the 
you wish, 
Its completeness and _ relia- 


bility are shown by these com- 
ments, chosen from many. The 
Bookman says: 


It has never failed us. 
With a wide knowledge of 
similar books we unhesitat- 
ingly express the opinion 
that this book is quite un- 
rivalled. It is a veritable 
treasure house, and to speak 
its praises is a privilege and 
a duty. 

Examine 5 Days FREE 


Although containing more 





Sent for free examination. 


than 1,200 pages, this book is easy to handle, 
as it is i upon a specially made thin 
paper of light weight. The type is clear and 
easily read. It is strongly bound in fine 
basket-weave buckram, with gold stamped 
title and sides. The actual size, in spite of 
its encyclopaedic contents, is only 6 inches 
wide, 834 inches high, and 2 inches thick, 
The size, weight and poise are such that it 
may be easily held in one hand for consulta- 
tion. 

It is useless to attempt an adequate 
description of a book like this in a page. 
It must be seen and used for all its merits 
to be-fully discovered and appreciated. For 
this reason, we have decided to send it to 
any one for five days’ free examination. If 
you do not find it indispensable, return it at 
our expense. If you decide to keep it, send 
us only $1.00 monthly, until the special in- 
troductory price of $6.90 has been paid; 
or, if you prefer, send $6.50 at once, in full 
payment, with the same privilege of return 
if you desire. Send the coupon today before 
you forget. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Dept. 101, 2 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Dept. 101, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. | 


Please send me, prepaid, “*Putram’s Complete 
Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and Household 
Words.” If for any reason I wish to return it, | 
I can do so within five days at your expense. 
Otherwise I will pay $1.00 monthly, until $6.90] 
has been paid, or I will send $6.5C at once in 
full payment. | 


PEO Tee Peer Tree. | 

| 
RN Ss «3 54Sesee eek ake as ueaness «Stee l 
Sak). hseadkbendiatekae tee State. 


| (If you wish, send $6.50 now, with privilege “of | 
return and refund if not entirely satisfied.) | 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
At White Pine Camp 


( Before eight, one morning, secret 
service men leapt from the path 
of an automobile that whizzed up 
the driveway. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover got out; conferred 
hastily with the President on farm 
relief; offered plans (which were 
approved) for extensive Govern- 
mental promotion of civil aeronau- 
tics under the recent air legislation; 
whizzed down the driveway, took 
a train to California, presumably 
to aid his friend Senator Short- 
ridge, whose renomination Senator 
Hiram Johnson is opposing. 

@ Mr. Hoover had started a buzz 
of farm relief talk at White Pine 
Camp. Later, Charles S. Barrett, 
head of the National Farmers’ 
Union, came up for the week-end. 
Finally the President announced a 
plan to put into effect, privately 
and unofficially, the farm relief 
program which he indorsed at the 
last session of Congress. 

The plan is: that banks, insur- 
ance companies, mortgage loan con- 
cerns form a pool of $100,000,000 
which will be loaned to co-opera- 
tive marketing organizations for 
the financing and marketing of 
farm products at increased prices. 
Herbert Hoover is said to have 
hatched the scheme, intends to call 
a conference of farmers, financiers, 
government officials to nourish it. 

( The President sealed up a neat 
little bale of newspaper clippings 
telling of deaths from poisoned al- 
cohol and letters of protest which 
he had received, despatched them to 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
_ without comment. (See 
p. 6. 

( The President was closeted for 
three hours with General H. M. 
Lord, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. In his budget speech 
last June, Mr. Coolidge had an- 
nounced his determination to keep 
the next fiscal year appropriations 
at $3,200,000,000. Due chiefly to 
subsequent pension legislation, he 
was unable last week to cut the 
estimate below $3,270,000,000 even 
after blue-penciling $100,000,000 
worth of proposals. The amount of 
the budget allowed for prohibition 
enforcement will be well over $30,- 
000,000, last year’s amount. 

€@ Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg arrived for a five-day con- 

















© Harris & Ewing 
THE PRESIDENT’S PASTOR 
His lamb is “genuine” 


ference with the President on for- 
eign affairs and entanglements. 
He carried weighty reports on the 
Calles v. Catholics broil in Mexico, 
but assured Mr, Coolidge that no 
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indignities had been done to U. S. 
citizens. Mr. Kellogg also carried 
unflattering news of the indiffer- 
ence of members of the World 
Court to U. S. entrance with Sen- 
ate reservations. 


Curious Flock 


What is a devout pastor to do 
when he can no longer inspire his 
flock? What can he say when the 
President of the U. S. comes to 
worship at his church, attracts curi- 
ous thousands, and the sheep listen 
not to his sermon? 

Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, minister 
of the First Congregational Church 
in Washington, D. C., where Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge attend, where 
falling plaster once knocked a wo- 
man near the President’s pew uncon- 
scious (TIME, June 21), last week 
told the Kiwanis Club in Stamford, 
Conn., that: “Probably four out of 
five of those who attend the serv- 
ices are not my people but come to 
the church just to see the Presi- 
dent. The fact that we had to ex- 
tend the seating capacity of the 
church does not signify a growth in 
spirituality, but rather an increase 
in curiosity. 

“It seems too bad that the Pres- 
ident has not a right to attend a 
church service as a man, instead of 
being made the centre for all eyes. 
There is one thing that both his 
warmest friends and his bitterest 
enemies must concede to the Pres- 
ident, and that is his consistency in 
church attendance. He is genuine 
in his attention to his spiritual 
duties.” 


THE CABINET 


Airways 


The summer of 1926 may come 
to be chronicled in histories as the 
beginning of an era when the U. S. 
actually leapt into the air, stayed 
there. No more sporadic gestures 
like the Shenandoah, the Hawaiian 
flights, but real laws, appropria- 
tions, Cabinet officers, potent metal 


planes, transcontinental airways 
mark the summer. Auspicious 
events: 


1) Congress awoke to the need 
of air defense, appropriated nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars for 
Army and Navy programs; Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed F. Trubee 
Davison and Edward P. Warner 


























































of War and 
direct 


Assistant Secretaries 
the Navy, respectively, to 
aviation (TIME, July 12). 

2) Edsel Ford reported to the 
President concerning the progress 
of the Ford industries in commer- 
cial aviation, told him of a program 





©P. & A. 
ASSISTANT-SECRETARY MACCRACKEN 


to emerge from the blimp era 


to build 100 all-metal, three-mo- 
tored planes which can carry a 
ton of freight efficiently and ait 
comparatively low cost (TIME, 
Aug. 9). 

3) Last week the President ap- 
proved of Secretary Hoover’s trans- 
continental airways plan, appointed 
William P. MacCracken Jr. Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce in 
charge of aviation. 

Mr. MacCracken is young at 37. 
He has the same pioneering blood 
zooming through his arteries as 
have the youthful Air Secretaries 
Davison and Warner. With these 
three men in Washington, U. S. 
aviation is expected to emerge from 
the blimp era. Secretary Mac- 
Cracken is a Chicagoan by birth, 
education, residence. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago taught him 
letters and law. In the Army 
he taught flying at Houston and 
Waco, Texas. After the War he 
returned home, practiced law, be- 
came Secretary of the American 
Bar Association. His specialty is 
aeronautiec law. He helped formu- 
late the Air Commerce Act, recent- 
ly enacted by Congress. Among 


other activities he organized the 
National Air Transport Co. two 
years ago. Now he resigns all 
private enterprises to go to his 


pioneering desk in Washington un- 
der Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover, as every one knows, 
is ubiquitous. If it is not radio, 
it is farm relief, or aviation. Last 
week it was mostly aviation with 








TIME 


a dash of farm relief thrown in 
(see THE PRESIDENCY, p. 5). Herbert 
Hoover has a brain that works in 
vast, sweeping programs. He 
showed Mr. Coolidge a plan for 
commercial aviation that made the 
Berlin-Byzantine-Bagdad railroad 
scheme look like the Toonerville 
Trolley. Mr. Coolidge approved. 

The Hoover program opens the 
Government air mail routes to 
commercial and private aviators. 
The Department of Commerce will 
have additional illumination and 
landing facilities on the two chief 
routes within six months, so that 
postal contracts can be turned over 
to private concerns to enable them 
to maintain a more _ extensive 
freight and passenger service. The 
two airways to be immediately de- 
veloped are: 

The Transcontinental, from New 
York to Los Angeles and San 
I'rancisco by way of Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Iowa City, Des Moines, North 
Platte (Neb.), Cheyenne, Salt Lake 
City. 

The Southwestern, from Chicago 
io Dallas by way of Moline, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, Wichita, Ok- 
lahoma City, Tulsa, Fort Worth. 

Other airways discussed by Mr. 


Ifoover and the President, which 
will be developed later, are: the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Great 


Lakes, the Northwestern, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. In three years the 
Secretary of Commerce expects to 
have the most complete commercial 
cir service in the world. 


THE CONGRESS 
Retort 

Fortnight ago, France,  debt- 
bitter, war-proud, sent to President 
Coolidge an unpleasant letter de- 
manding debt-sympathy. The letter 
was written by her 85-year-old 
“Tiger” Clemenceau’s august furious 
own hand. It was unofficial, all the 
more notable. Spokesman Coolidge, 
vexed, shrewd, presumably saw 
that an emotional argument not 
answerable in kind is best not an- 
swered at all. Secretary of State 
Frank B. (“Nervous Nellie’) Kel- 
logg, as discreet as_ the 
simian trio, saw no evil, heard no 
evil, spoke no evil. 

But Senator William E. Borah, 
he-man from Idaho, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, no simian, heard, saw, 
spoke. Said he: “Clemenceau’s 
letter is so cruelly misleading in 
his intimation that we are under- 
mining the independence of France, 
and so deliberately unjust where 
he refers to waiting for America 
to enter the War, and where he 
criticizes the United States for 
making a separate treaty of peace 
with Germany, and yet so pathetic 
in manifest love of his country, 


that I prefer not to comment at 
length. 
“He is one whose unfounded 
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wrath we can afford to ignore 
and whose malicious insinuations 
we can afford to pass by. It would 
seem that if they have anything 
to say of a people whom they once 
hailed as their unselfish deliverers, 
they at least should speak the lan. 
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THE RELATIONS SENATOR 


guage of truth and graciousness. 
Their statement that we are trying 
to undermine the independence of 
France, or that somebody wants 
to buy France, approaches the ab- 
BUN. ss 6% 

“This constant charge of injus- 
tice and usury on the part of the 
United States is simply not only 
unfounded in fact, but dishonest 
in purpose.” 

In France, newspaper 
shrieked, “Francophobe! Sadist!”* 
But even Frenchmen expressed 
preference for open antagonism to 
concealed indifference. At home, 
people watched Mr. Kellogg wait, 
recalled that there is nothing in 
the Constitution to keep Mr. Borah 
from occupying both his own Sena- 
torial chair and the Secretary of 
State’s seat. If the President would 
select for his Cabinet the chair- 
man of the leading Congressional 
Committees, “responsible govern- 
ment,” in the sense in which it 1s 
understood in Britain (‘Mother of 
Parliaments”) would almost in- 
stantly be achieved. 


editorials 


. . . 


Last week Senator Borah strode 
down the dusty streets of Boisé, 
capital of Idaho, as if a_ blaring 
band marched at his van. People 
applauded, tipped their hats to 
“Borah hates France 


frenzy.” One 7 
ipso facto, ™ 


*L’Avenir declared: 
with a sort of sadic 
sadist who takes pleasure, 
inflicting pain. 


Is a 
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him; occasionally he nodded. Leath- 
er-jowled man of wide spaces and 
deep thinking, Senator Borah builds 
no theatre for his distant capital 
as does Senator Warren (see p. 9) 
at his;* his own personality pro- 
vides dramatic catharsis. 


New Senator 


Out in Cherokee, Iowa, where he 
used to teach high school and coach 
a championship football team, 
David Wallace Stewart, recently 
nominated by Republicans and ap- 
pointed by Governor Hammill to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Cummins (TIME, Aug. 9, 
THE CONGRESS), made his first poli- 
tical blurb at an annual home- 
coming. He “deplored sectionalism 
and provincialism”; he said, “I 
shall fight with all the power that 
I have to advance, protect and 
maintain the best interests of the 
state of Iowa.’ (Cheers.) 

Back in Washington, D. C., Ma- 
jor General John A. LeJeune of 
the U. S. Marines said: “We are 
proud of Stewart. He became 
a top sergeant in a few months 
after enlistment and it takes a 
mighty good man to be a top ser- 
geant in the marines.” 

Although there are now five one- 
time marines in the House, David 
W. Stewart is the first “devil dog” 
to occupy a seat in the Senate. His 
term is a brief one, beginning ac- 
tively when Congress reconvenes in 
December and ending on March 
8, 1927. 


Spouse 


John Wesley Langley, beloved 
soak, bleary-eyed disciple of Sir 
John Falstaff,+ was ten times elect- 
ed Congressman from Kentucky by 
bone-dry, Fundamentalist, Republi- 
can mountaineers. His tongue knew 
well the golden mellowness of old 
Kentucky “corn,” his hand had felt 
the frost of tall mint juleps, but he 
remained faithful, legislatively, to 
the anid principles of his consti- 
tuents. He had been arrested for 
intoxication in both Pikeville, Ky., 
and Washington, D. C., but Con- 
gressmen continued to admire his 


*Last week John Allen Sickel, Manhattan 
caviar dealer, bet his wife that he could 
hame all the state capitals in the U. S. 
He won. Curious newspapermen wondered 
how many other citizens could duplicate 
Mr. Sickel’s feat. TIME readers desirous 
this week of making bets similar to Mr. 
Sickel’s may settle their bets by consulting 
DP. 9, where all state capitals are listed. 
#Famed sack-consuming philosopher and 
companion of Prince Hal, he was later 
ousted from England, migrated to Germany. 
His descendants changed the family name 
to Folstadt, then to Volstadt. Most of 
the Volstadts were hearty beer drinkers, 
but not so the youngest son who felt 
the lure of the prairies of the New 
World. On arrival in the U. S. he 
changed his name to the simpler Volstead, 
litle knowing that one of his progeny 
(Andrew by name) would some day _ put 
Volstead on the lips of teeming millions. 
(U. S. foik lore.) 
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genial philosophy, his legal knowl- 
edge. He is now serving a _ two- 
year term in the Atlanta peniten- 
tiary for conspiracy to violate the 


©P. & A. 


TEN-TIMES CONGRESSMAN LANGLEY 


His eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord 


prohibition law, but he was made 
editor of Good Words, a monthly 
magazine published “with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice 
for the encouragement and edu- 
sational advancement of the prison- 
ers.” 

Last week, sunbeams crept softly 
through the penitentiary bars, glis- 
tened on tears of joy in the eyes of 
Mr. Langley, who was composing 
a telegram to his darling, Spouse 
Langley. His words flowed like a 
dream in the Vale of Tempe: 

“IT am supremely happy. Even 
these grey prison walls seem to 
shine with the lustre of our beloved 
Cumberland and Blue Ridge. Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord. May He bless and 
keep always the good men and 
women and all our children of the 
Kentucky Mountains. My love and 
greetings to the first Congresswom- 
an of the old commonwealth.” 

There was joy in the Langley 
home in Pikeville. A wide-eyed, 
little girl and a strapping, hand- 
some-though-freckled lad in his 
teens kissed their mother as she 
read the telegram. Mrs. Langley had 
reason to be proud. She had won 
the Republican Congressional pri- 
mary, has no opposition for elec- 
tion to the seat lost when her hus- 
band resigned. 

She told the press: “While I 
did not base my campaign on vin- 
dication and sympathy—that was 
proved two years ago by the re- 
election of Mr. Langley—at the 
same time I feel that it is a vin- 





| 


dication of us. 
paign on 
fice.” 

Mrs. Langley, a vigorous woman 
in her forties, with rather pretty 
features, abundant jet black hair, 
will be no commonplace figure in the 
House of Representatives. Her 
large, heavily-veined hands show 
that she has worked hard, that she 
has worried. 


I based my cam- 
my own fitness for of- 


In the House are two other Con- 
gresswomen, elected to succeed their 
husbands: Florence P. Kahn of 
San Francisco, Calif., spouse of the 
late famed statesman Julius Kahn; 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Lowell, 
Mass., spouse of the late John 
Jacob Rogers, potent shoe manu- 


facturer, 
LABOR 
Weisbord Abdicates 


Last week began the 31st week 
and a settlement seemed possible in 
the textile strike in Passaic, N. J. 
The United Textile Workers, an 
offspring of the languid, conser- 
vative American Federation of La- 
bor, has agreed to issue a charter 
to the 16,000 Passaic strikers, on 
econdition that “Albert Weisbord 
and his associates” be denied mem- 
bership. In other words, so-called 
“Communist” Weisbord (TIME, 
Aug. 16), who has led the workers 
for so long, must peacefully, 
gracefully get out. He said he 
would as soon as the charter is 
granted, then pronounced his own 
funeral oration: 

“It seems strange that my head 
should be demanded as a_ punish- 
ment for the sole crime of having 
served the interests of the work- 
ing class loyally and faithfully... . 

“T feel that when I retire from 
the situation leaving, as I shall, 
a victorious textile union in Pas- 
saic, well established and well rec- 
ognized, I shall have retired with 
the respect and love of the workers 
in Passaic and throughout the 
country.” 

It is likely that the mill owners 
will be more inclined to listen to 
the tame United Textile Workers’ 
Union than they had been to AIl- 
bert Weisbord’s bellicose United 
Front Committee; in fact, ambi- 
dextrous Senator Borah may be 
-alled in as mediator before the 
summer is over. 

Attempts to unionize the Pas- 
saic textile workers at various 
times since 1912 have never been 
permanently successful, partly be- 
cause of the vigorous opposition of 
the mill owners, partly because of 
the indifference of the workers and 
their neglect to pay regular dues. 
Dethroned “Hero” Weisbord will 
continue to live in Passaic; per- 
haps he suspects the permanence 
of the new union arrangement. 





ARMY © NAVY 


Cyclops 


“TI christen thee Cyclops!” 

Crash. Fizz. Splash-sh-sh. 

Miss Eleanor Godley of Trenton, 
N. J., stepped back, dripping but 
smiling, and surveyed her handi- 
work. She had splintered a bunt- 
ing-wrapped bottle of ginger-ale 
upon the nose of a monster _all- 
metal bombing biplane at the Bris- 
tol, Pa., factory of the Huff-Daland 
Airplanes Inc. Bigger, stronger, 
all-metal, it was one of many new 
types of bombing planes that are 
a-building in various shops for the 
Army Air Service, in competition 
to succeed the Martin bomber as 
official type for the national bomb- 
ing fleet, which numbers at present, 
in Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
ete., about 100. 

The Cyclops is a monster many 
times as formidable, many times 
as agile as its fabled namesake.* 
Standing more than 20 ft. high, 
with 85 ft. of wingspread and a 13- 
ft. “gap” (between her two wings) 
she will be driven by her single 
Packard motor (an 825-h.p. V-type) 
at 110 m.p.h. Her propeller is 
enormous—a 1514-ft. traction blade, 
of such thrust that it is geared 
to one half the motor’s speed turn- 
ing only 1,100 revolutions per min- 
ute. (Smaller propellers must make 
1,400 to 2,400 r.p.m.) 

Engineering skill has arranged 
that 50% of the Cyclops’ final 
flying weight, 16,600 lbs., shall be 
“useful load”, i.e. 4,000 lbs. of bombs; 
2,500 lbs. of fuel, enough for 500 mi.; 
1,000 Ibs. of personnel; 500 lbs. of 
munitions for machine guns. With- 
out bombs and cartridges, 5,000 
Ibs. of fuel could be carried and 
the Cyclops flown to Europe. 

Five machine guns are carried: 
one out on each lower wing, clear 
of the propeller and thus not neces- 
sarily synchronized with it, to be 
operated from the cockpit, aiming 
straight ahead; one in a disappear- 
ing turret which drops down from 
the fuselage aft of the pilot, for de- 
fense below; two firing as one in 
another turret rising above the 
fuselage still further aft, for de- 
fense upwards. 


Doughboy 


He hovered tremulously in a 
corner. They tore off his father’s 
fingernails. They crunched his 
father’s fingers one by one between 


*“That talkative, bald-headed seaman,” 
wily Ulysses, is supposed to have done bat- 
tle in Sicily with Polyphemus, member of 
the gigantic tribe of Cyclopes, who had 
but one eye, in the centre of their fore- 
heads, and were believed by the Greeks to 
forge iron for Vulcan. The historical 
originals of this tribe were probably Pelas- 
gians, who worked in underground quarries, 
wearing lanterns or flares on their heads. 
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wooden slabs. They ran his father 
through the middle with the cold 
tines of a pitchfork, tossed him on 
the white snow beside the body of 
his brother near the grey ice of the 
Dnieper. George Zagorsky, 25, son 
of onetime Brigadier General Za- 
gorsky of the Czar’s Imperial Rus- 
sian Army has good reason to de- 
test “Reds.” 

Last week George sweltered in 
Manhattan, parsed verbs, declined 
nouns and pronouns. He already 
speaks fluently French, Russian, 
German, Greek, Italian, Turkish— 
no English. He has 18 days in 
which to learn English before his 
passport expires. He will then be 
handed a U. S. Army enlistment ex- 
amination. If he passes, this young 
aristocrat who has fought from 
Smyrna to the Ukraine will be- 
come a doughboy. Failure means 
deportation to Russia. 


RAILWAYS 


Notes 


On Aug. 29, the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. will move out of the 
Pennsylvania Terminal in Manhat- 
tan. Already a sweeping advertis- 
ing campaign is telling travelers 
about a fleet of ‘“Ritzy” parlor 
busses with special baggage com- 
partments which will scurry from 
Pershing Square and the Waldorf 
Hotel to the B. & O. Terminal in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Now, busses may be the last 
word in transportation and they 
may have cozy seats of plush ve- 
lour, but a terminal on the Island 
of Manhattan is still the thing. 
People wondered whether the offi- 
cials of the B. & O. and Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. had ceased to be 
friends, whether the B. & O. would 
retaliate for being ousted from the 
Pennsylvania Station by running 
faster trains from Washington to 
Chicago than the Pennsylvania 
could possibly schedule (because of 
its longer and more curved route). 


Traveling salesmen who swelter 
in upper berths have often jawed 
in stuffy washrooms about “these 
doggone high Pullman rates.” In 
particular they suspected some 
sort of capitalistic iniquity in the 
item of a 50% Pullman surcharge 
accruing to the railroad. 

Even the Interstate Commerce 
Commission poked into Pullman 
Co. finances. Its investigation re- 
port last week showed that the 
company had reduced its rates 20% 
in 1911, that it had increased them 
20% in 1920, that in reality, “the 
general level of charges is no 
higher today than it was a half 
century ago.” 


Among other things, Henry Ford 
and his family own 100% of the 
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securities of the Detroit & Toledo 
R. R. and 99% of the securities of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R, 
Now Mr. Ford wanted to merge 
the two roads, to buy out that 
troublesome 1% of his partners, 
They persisted, he assigned lower 
values to their shares. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made 
no ruling on the values of the 
shares, but said last week that Mr, 
Ford’s method was, “not consistent 
with fair dealing.” 


If more than a million freight 
cars are loaded per week, then the 
is prosperous—so say the 
financial prophets. A report just 
issued shows that 1,102,590 cars 
were loaded during the week end- 
ing July 31, 


PROHIBITION 
Under Way 


General Lincoln C. Andrews, re- 
turning from his “125% _ success- 
ful” conference with Britishers on 
smuggling prevention, sat in the 
dining salon of the liner La France, 
ate crépes suzettes (French pan- 
cakes) with rum sauce. Novelist 
Edna Ferber (see p. 31) and 
Lawyer Dudley Field Malone spoofed 
him. He replied that “everything 
eaten with a fork or a spoon was 
quite all right.” 

Later he was hurried ashore by 
a U. S. Coast Guard cutter. Re- 
porters boxed him, asked -him if 
he really intended to resign as 
chief of prohibition enforcement. 
Said he: “You asked me that last 
November, and I told you that if I 
had shown no progress in a year I 
wauld quit. Well, I am sticking to 
that.” 

Reporters: “Do you consider that 
you have shown progress?” 

General Andrews: “I think we 
are damn well under way.” 


Meanwhile, the Government and 
the learned bootlegger waged chemi- 
cal warfare, the one trying to dena- 
ture industrial alcohol, the other 
trying to renature it for beverage 
purposes. The story, play by 


play: 

1) The bootleggers found the 
substances of Government-denatur- 
ing-formulae No. 6 and No. 7 
easily removable. 

2) Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Winston ordered that  one- 
half gallon of “approved gasoline” 
be put in every 100 gallons of in 
dustrial alcohol. 

8) Vigilant Wets howled about a 
Government which tried to poison 
its drinkers. Said the New York 
World: “Jonathan Swift had much 
the same idea of a short cut to 
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the solution of a vexatious problem 
when he wrote his Modest Proposal 
jor Preventing the Children of Poor 
People from being a Burden to 
their Parents or the Country. 
Swift’s proposal was to fatten the 
children and then eat them. Swift 
wrote in irony. The Prohibition 
Bureau is in earnest. The goal of 
its research is a poison which will 
kill.” 

4) General Andrews on arrival 
in Manhattan, said: “Our chemists 
are not seeking more _ deadly 
poisons, as has been published, but 
merely something that the boot- 
legger can’t take out of alcohol as 
he has learned to remove most 
of the poisons from the old dena- 
turing formulae. They are seeking 
something which the ultimate con- 
sumer of the beverage will readily 
recognize from its odor and taste, 
90 that he will know instantly that 
he is in possession of denatured 
alcohol.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Wyoming Drama 


“Bom!” goes the drum, “De-de- 
Bom, de-de-Bom!” Strong, bearded 
men quiver as their finger-nails are 
extracted. “Bom!” goes the drum. 
Grotesquely scalpless women shriek, 
man. “Bom!” goes the drum. 
Half-clad dancers leap in the fire’s 
garish flicker. 

Seventy-five years ago such a 
picture was common around Chey- 
ene, Wyoming, which was later 
named for these super-redskins. 


Last week, U. S. Senator Francis 
Emroy Warren, 82, Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, last 
governor of Wyoming territory, 
frst governor of Wyoming state, 
rancher, realtor, arose from his 
Cheyenne verandah, strode down 
the asphalt street. White-haired, 
senectissimus of all U. S. Senators, 
Mr. Warren had recently completed 
his annual summer report on ap- 
propriations (TIME, July 26). Mr. 
Warren had public respect, not 
oly as a Senator, businessman— 
many had that—but as a substan- 
tial patron of the drama. Perhaps 
he recalled, as he passed the Ma- 
sonic Temple, how 20 years past he 
had endeavored to bring Hamlet 
and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray to 
Wyoming by building the Capitol 
Avenue House. It had burned, al- 
thuugh Gentleman Gambler “Old 
Tom” Heany had for a time made 
avery respectable gambling house 
from the remains. Senator Warren 
passed the red-brick schoolhouse, 
the Elks Club house, bumped bus- 
ting Babbitts, paused before the 
skeleton of an impressive modern 
huilding—his new theatre, which 
will open this winter. 

Manhattan producers are pleased 
t have a stopping-off place be- 


SENATOR WARREN 
“Bom yp? 


tween Denver and California. 
Soon stage-effects will gleam where 
once camp-fires flickered. Again 
half-clad dancers will leap while 
“Bom!” goes the drum, 


Jardines 


Agronomic item from Club-Fel- 
low (reputation monger of the 
Town Topics school): 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jardine, has his family estab- 
lished for the summer at South- 
ampton,* L. I., the first time he 
or she have [sic] ever deigned to 
take on a fashionable resort. We 
are waiting to see how far his 
official position gets the Jardines 
into the social life at Southamp- 
ton!’2 


Babylonian Iniquity 


In ancient Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Sennacherib were no 
sucklings in the art of nepotism,; 
but in Babylon, L. I., where hang- 
ing gardens are merely geranium 
pots, Joseph P. Warta, town super- 
visor, kept alive Euphratean tra- 
dition. He saw to it that his son, 
aged 17, was appointed Inspector 
of Roads, paid $6 a day. 


*Famed playground for Manhattan’s 
proudest, where charming matrons pose for 
Sunday supplements in shimmering white 
creations, white hats, white parasols, where 
the soughing heather of the Shinnecock 
Hills creeps cautiously down to the At- 
lantic billows. 


+Bestowal of patronage by reason of re- 
lationship rather than merit. It originally 
referred to nephews (sometimes bastard 
“nephews”) of the mighty. 


hounds began to whimper. 


CRIME 
Six Dead 


Last week Detective John Singer 
of Manhattan arrested a _ buck 
Negro for stealing a car, bought 
him some sandwiches and coffee, 
took him to Police Headquarters. 
It was hot. Officer Singer re- 
moved his coat, sat down to fill 
out the prisoner’s pedigree card. 
Suddenly Negro Pierce snatched a 
revolver from Officer Singer’s hip 
pocket, shot him three times to the 
death, escaped. One Kuku, a wit- 
ness, was the only other person in 
the room. Later Murderer Pierce 
was captured in the Bowery after 
a taxicab chase. He told the police: 
“I shot the detective; I’m sorry.” 

Manhattanites were _ shocked. 
John Singer was the sixth police- 
man to be killed on duty since 
Jan. 1, 1926; eleven others had 
been shot, merely wounded. Police 
Commissioner George V. McLaugh- 
lin emitted a soothing statement: 
“We are getting all the bad breaks 
so far. The police are making 
splendid arrests, but the luck is 
against them.” 


NEGROES 


Plain Dealing 


Outside of Plain Dealing, La., 
little dun dogs peered through 
slack, seamy, deep-set eyes, sniffed 
eagerly. Five hundred and two 
armed men followed. They shook 
trees, stuck sticks up hollow logs— 
suddenly licked parched lips as the 
They 
were looking for Judge Powell, 
Negro. Fool, he had slain Sheriff 
Dooley. Now they had found him. 
He whimpered as the hounds leapt 
about him, yelped. He cowered in 
the cotton field. Guns spat. He 
shrieked, groaned, died. Little dun 
dogs closed in, sniffed eagerly. 

At Wytheville, Va., last week 
gentry stormed the county jail; 
shot Raymond Bird, 31, Negro; 
hanged his black body to a tree. 


NL UNE TEEIRE NETTIE EO EE RNR RRR 


The 48 States and their capitals 
are: 


Ala.—Montgomery 
Ariz.—Phcenix Nev.—Carson City 
Ark.—Little Rock N. H.—Concord 
Calif.—Sacramento N. J.—Trenton 
Col.—Denver N. Mex.—Santa Fe 
Conn.—Hartford N. Y.—Albany 
Del.—Dover N. C.—Raleigh 
Fla.—Tallahassee N. Dak.—Bismarck 
Ga.—Atlanta Ohio—Columbus 
Idaho—Boise Okla.—Oklahoma City 
Ill.—Springfield Ore.—Salem 
Ind.—Indianapolis Pa.—Harrisburg 
Iowa—Des Moines R. IL— Providence 
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THE LEAGUE 
Question 

Is or is not the League of Na- 
tions a righteous world forum in 
which minor nations can success- 
fully seek redress against encroach- 
ment by the Great Powers? 

Recently Abyssinia, last native 
state in Africa to survive undomi- 
nated by one or more of the Great 
Powers, protested to the League 
Secretariat (TIME, Aug. 9, ABYS- 
SINIA) that Great Britain and 
Italy have concluded a mutual 
agreement for exploiting certain 
Abyssinian territories in defiance 
of the Empress Zauditu of Abys- 
sinia. 

Last week, though it was too 
early to hazard the statement that 
Abyssinia positively will not ob- 
tain justice or redress through 
the League, the Italian Foreign 
Office issued a _ significant state- 
ment: “The incidents culminating 
in a protest by Abyssinia to the 
League may be considered closed. 
The Government of France has in- 
dicated that it will not support the 
claims of Abyssinia before’ the 
League.” 

Since no other champion of 
Abyssinia against Britain and 
Italy can be imagined, the possibility 
that the League can or will adjudi- 
cate the rights of Abyssinia seemed 
dwindling to a remote infinitesimal. 

Subsequently both the British 
and Italian Governments made 
sheep’s eyes, despatched letters to 
the League Secretariat declaring 
that their mutual agreement “can- 
not,” according to the British let- 
ter, “detract from the rights of 
the Abyssinian Government, which 
may take such decision as it may 
think fit or limit the possible ac- 
tion of third parties.” 

Since Abyssinia is impotent to 
take action against Britain or 
Italy the taking of Abyssinian de- 
cisions seems likely to proceed 
without momentous effect. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Royal Week 
C@ Their Majesties twice sought 
the theatre last week, twice graci- 
ously applauded able mummers— 
U. S. mummers. 

At the snug Empire Theatre, 
Fred and Adele Astaire delighted 
Royalty with that song and dance, 
Lady Be Good. Next evening Miss 
Jane Cowl brazened before the 
grandson of super-purist Queen 
Victoria, in Easy Virtue. From the 
King-Emperor’s vocal chords there 
issued not, last week, the baleful 
rebuke with which his grandmama 
blasted all questionable jests (even 
one cracked precociously in infancy 
by the present Edward of Wales): 
“We are not amused!” 
qd Her Majesty passed a morning 








last week in superintending the de- 
sign of a nursery and a cupboard. 
The “nursery”—a suite of rooms 
equipped with every appliance for 
infant culture—will be built to ad- 
join Her Majesty’s own apartments 
in Buckingham Palace. The cup- 











QUEEN-EMPRESS VICTORIA* 


“We are not amused!” 


board, an ingenious toy stable, will 
be copied, with a few improvements, 
after that which houses the toys 
of Princess Mary’s two infant sons, 
at Goldsborough Hall, Yorkshire. 

“Does Her Majesty expect an in- 
fant?” queried humble newsgather- 
ers. “Her Majesty,” retorted lofty 
courtiers, “will entertain at Buck- 
ingham Palace from January to 


June her granddaughter, (TIME, 
May 3) the Princess’ Elizabeth 


(aged, at present, nearly four 
months.) During that period their 
royal Highnesses, the Duke and Du- 
chess of York, (parents of Eliza- 
beth, “the baby who is always 
smiling’) will journey to Aus- 
tralia on the cruiser Renown and 
there inaugurate the new Australi- 
an Capital, Canberra. 

q “Puff-PUFF!” went the engine 
of Their Majesties’ royal train last 
week, as able Scotch engineer, Mor- 
timer Glendower, tested his locomo- 
tive preparatory to the imperial 
summer jaunt. During the last of 
August His Majesty will hunt in 
Yorkshire, will spend 
en famille at Balmoral Castle, 
famed Scotch rustication ground 
of “Dear Albert” and Victoria. 

C His Royal Highness, Edward of 
Wales, returned to London last 
week from Sandringham. Edward, 
speeding in a luxurious first class 
saloon car, knew not that Arthur 


*Taken two years’ before her death 
(1901) with her great-grandson, the pres- 
ent Edward of Wales, then aged five. 





September 


J. (“Emperor”) Cook, famed “red 
hot” Communist Secretary of the 
Coal Miners’ Federation, was _ rid- 
ing a few cars behind, in a third 
class carriage. As the train drew 
in to Liverpool Street Station, Mr. 
Cook, facetious, bowed elaborately 
from his third class window as a 
cheer echoed for Edward of Wales. 
Queried “Emperor” Cook of scan- 
dalized newsgatherers: “Is this re- 
spect for the Prince or for the 
‘Emperor’ ”? 


Coal Deadlock 


“Here, in the prosperous boun- 
teous United States, I feel like a 
maggot in a great big piece of 
cheese.” 

Thus Miss E. (“Wee Ellen”) 
Wilkinson, shingled, petite, British 
Laborite M. P., broached an ap- 
peal for U. S. contributions to 
the British coal miners’ strike fund 
last week at a feminist foregath- 
ering in Manhattan presided over 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

“Wee Ellen,” green of hat, green- 
gowned, dangling jauntily a green 
purse continued: “Nearly a _ mil- 
lion miners’ are locked  out.”* 
(TIME, May 10 et seq.) 

“With their wives and families 
they form nearly one-tenth of the 
total British population. This is 
their fifteenth week without wages. 
Every kind of trade union resource 
is exhausted. There are whole 
areas where $2 a week is all a 
woman gets to keep her entire 
home going. 

“No relief is given to men, to 
boys over fourteen, or to children 
under twelve months. Private re- 
sources have helped, but now we are 
faced with a condition that makes 
it simply necessary to _ appeal 
abroad. We have appealed to Eu- 
rope, and now we are appealing to 
America.” 

Status Quo. The “condition” of 
British trade unionism was starkly 
revealed last week by President 
Havelock Wilson of the Seamen’s 
Union: “Nearly every trade union 
in Great Britain is bankrupt in con- 
sequence of the disastrous collapse 
of the General Strike (Time, May 
24). ... Hundreds of thousands 
of men are refusing to pay dues 
to their unions. . . . The men are 
deserting and forming new unions.” 

Total Deadlock. The © striking 
miners have voted during the past 
fortnight on a peace proposal sub- 
mitted by a group of English 
bishops (TIME, July 26, Aug. 9) 
for the settlement of the coal 
strike. Though the bishops’ pro- 
posal had the endorsement of 
the Miners’ Federation Executive 
Committee, it was rejected last 

*The “lockout” (so called by the miners) 
consisted in the posting by the mine owners 
of an offer of work at a wage less than 
that which the miners had previously an- 
nounced they would accept. 
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week by the miners 367,650 to 333,- 
036. Rationally considered, this re- 
jection displayed considerable mass 
common sense among the miners, 
for Premier Baldwin had already 
announced that the bishops’ pro- 
posal was not acceptable to the 
Government and consequently there 
existed no chance of putting it into 
effect. Shrewd Laborites deplored, 
however, the psychological effect of 
this rebuff to the potent and, in 
this instance, sympathetic Church 
of England. 


Clods, Hunks 


Horatio Herbert Kitchener, Field 
Marshal Earl Kitchener of Khar- 
toum, was en route to Russia 
aboard H. M. S. Hampshire on 
June 5, 1916. 

So much and no more the world 
knows of Kitchener. Why the 
Hampshire sank is not positively 
known, though conclusive evidence 
has been adduced to show that she 
sank as a result of the explosion 
of a submarine mine. Because so 
little is known, or because there is 
so little to know of the presump- 
tive death by drowning of Lord 
Kitchener, the press has_ been 
flooded with recurrent rumors that: 
a) He was seen in an open boat 
and may have escaped. b) His 
corpse has been found (in various 
localities). 

For the past month one Frank O. 
Power, journalistic free lance, has 
been selling articles to London 
papers, also the New York World 
and many another news organ, de- 
scribing how, after three years 
of patient search, he discovered 
and identified the corpse of Earl 
Kitchener in a Norwegian cemetery. 

Last week Mr. Power’s despatches 
became a sensation, even the New 
York Times gave him a front page 
column. He had _ deposited, he 
said, the body of Earl Kitchener 
with London morticians. Prime 
Minister Baldwin received a letter 
from Mr. Power—previously re- 
leased to the press at space rates— 
inviting His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send experts to identify 
the body. 

Then suddenly Mr. Power effaced 
himself, retired into hiding’, lay low. 
When eminent pathologist Sir Bern- 
ard Spilsbury and London Coroner 
Ingleby Oddie finally took it upon 
themselves to open the casket, they 
found it filled with clods of earth, 
hunks of tar. ... 


. . 


Mrs. Shackleton 


In 1909, Ernest Henry Shackleton 
was knighted for journeying to 
within 97 miles of the South Pole. 
In 1922, he died of angina pectoris. 

Last week in London his mother, 
81, slipped, fell, broke her thigh. 
Her two daughters, both invalids, 
were unable to go to her aid. Since 
Mrs. Shackleton is all but destitute, 








“THE SUN KING” 
Did demagogs shiver? 
(See FRANCE) 


has no servant, she lay upon the 
floor for some hours until a friend 
chanced to hear her cries. 


Fifth 

The British submarine H-29, 
tilted suddenly and inexplicably at 
her dock in Devonport Basin last 
week, sank within a minute and 
a half. Some men leaped to the 
wharf, some into the water; none 
died. Four other British subma- 
rines have sunk since the War. 


FRANCE 


Constitutional Amendment 


Beds. Versailles is a small town. 
Last week there were not beds 
enough for some 300 Senators and 
500 Deputies who journeyed out 
from Paris to constitute, in joint 
session, the National Assembly of 
France. All provident, the Govern- 
ment of veteran Premier Poincaré 
despatched from Paris a_ truck- 
load of beds and bedding, caused 
them to be distributed to good ad- 
vantage among the hotels of Ver- 
sailles. 

Came dawn. 

Through the forethought of M. 
Poincaré, the Senators and Deputies 
arose refreshed, complacent, found 
themselves even provided with a 
special bar outside their meeting 
hall where viands and vintages of 
every sort were dispensed at prices 
far from high. 

M. Poincaré had not been ex- 
travagant in his preparations. He 
was about to ask the National As- 
sembly to amend the Constitution 
—a grave step for Frenchmen, 
whose Constitution had sustained 











but two amendments since it was 
promulgated at Versailles in 1875. 

M. Poincaré would shortly de- 
mand that the internal debt of 
France be irrevocably guaranteed 
by making constitutional the re- 
cently passed legislation (TIME, 
Aug. 9 et seq.) creating an autono- 
mous sinking fund outside Parlia- 
mentary control from which the 
internal debt will be repaid under 
the supervision of non-partisan ex- 
perts. Beside the accomplishment 
of this great purpose the cost of a 
few beds, of a little beer and wine, 
was not consequential. 

Kings. The Senators and Depu- 
ties dawdled in—into the now 
musty, once sumptuous theatre 
which Jacques-Ange Gabriel built 
for Louis XV in the north wing of 
the stupendous chateau of his 
great grandfather, Louis XIV. 
Where now poor or purseful dema- 
gogs lolled, once strode Louis 
XIV, the “Sun King,” dazzling all 
Europe with the golden rays of his 
fabulous patronage, supreme over 
France which was then supreme 
over Europe, both in arms and arts. 
Did the Deputies of France, who 
have so often earned the name 
of “demagogs,” shiver with uneasy 
shame as they entered the chateau 
of Le Grand Monarque, a sovereign 
who not only boasted that he was, 
but was the State? 

Reds. Though a clear, over- 
whelming majority of the National 
Assembly were determined to rush 
through the amendment with all 
speed, they were resisted with rau- 
cous violence by an odd seven score 
of Left partisans—Communists, So- 
cialists. 

The aged President of the Sen- 
ate, M. Justin Germain Casimir de 
Selves, 78, presided over the Na- 
tional Assembly in dignified, im- 
peccable evening dress, was nearly 
driven to distraction by the often 
flagrantly seditious outbursts of the 
“Reds.” 

M. Léon Blum, astute obstrue- 
tionist leader of the Socialists, pre- 
sented something like a_ logical 
protest against the amendment, in- 
toned once more the Socialist per- 
ennial demand that a levy be made 
upon the capital wealth of France 
forthwith for repayment of the 
national debt. 

M. Blum sat down and was suc- 
ceeded by the “bomb boy orators” 
of the Left. M. le Communiste 
Deputé Doriot, a pale passionate 
young man, shouted sedition and 
hurled defiance until literally 
dragged from the Tribune by an 
incensed one-armed World War 
veteran, General Pelletier. Thrice 
the venerable President was obliged 
to put on his hat, thus suspending 
the session—a scandal almost with- 
out precedent at a meeting of the 
National Assembly. ... 

At last, after a furious debate 
which had continued intermittently 
from 9:30 am, to 8 p.m., the 
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amendment was put to vote— 
passed 671 to 144. 

Next day the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate adjourned for 
the summer, left Premier Poincaré 
to direct the substantial franc sav- 
ing machinery which he has erected 
with such titan industry. 


GERMANY 


“Constitution Day” 


From February through August, 
1919, some four hundred Germans 
met day after day, in the Theatre 
at Weimar, Thuringia. They, the 
National Assembly, dared not fore- 
gather in Berlin for fear of mob 
violence. Fear-spurred, they hasti- 
ly elected Frederick Ebert first 
President of the Republic. Deliber- 
ate, prudent, they spent six months 
in evolving the Republican Consti- 
tution, consecrated the day of its 
formal promulgation as a national 
holiday to be celebrated pompfully 
each year. 

Last week this “German Fourth 
of July” offered occasion for much 
singing of Deutschland Ueber Alles, 
many shouted “Hochs!” and a few 
sporadic Communist riots. 

The ‘“Hochs!” were _ shouted 
when old Paul von Beneckendorf 
und Hindenburg entered the one- 
time “Kaiser Box” in the German 
Reichstag and sat down with re- 
publican democracy in civilian at- 
tire. Attentive witnesses reported 
that the onetime Feldmarschal 
fidgeted inattentively as Chancellor 
Wilhelm Marx loquaciously con- 
veyed to him “the good wishes of 
the Republic. .. 

Rising, assumedly with relief, 
the Herr President strode to the 
onetime K6nigsplatz, recently re- 
christened Platz der Republik. 
There the Presidential Guard of 
Honor stood, ramrod-backed, eyes 
ae 

Inspection! The Herr President 
did not stroll past the guardsmen, 
chatting with one of his ministers 
as a “civilian” would have done. 
Stopping before each soldier he in- 
spected his equipment with a swift 
kindling glance. Upon one soldier 
whose right boot was but indif- 
ferently polished the President 
bestowed a curt rebuke, greeted 
with a smile and handshake three 
of his favorite guardsmen whom 
he found impeccable. 

His “celebration” over, the Herr 
President sought a dignified and 
modest beer hall. Caught as he 
munched a black slab of pumper- 
nickle between foaming glasses, 
“Old Paul” said: “I shall start 
soon for Bavaria on my vacation.” 


Million Surplus 


Finance Minister Reinhold dis- 
played pridefully last week a grand 
total of 674,000,000 marks of taxes 


TIME 


N.E.A. 
HERR PRESIDENT VON BENECKENDORF 
UND HINDENBURG 


Caught between foaming glasses 


collected during July (about $160,- 
500,000). 

To meet his conservatively 
planned budget schedule, the Herr 
Minister needed only 570,000,000 
marks, found himself with a tidy 
million surplus (about $240,000). 


Without Petulance 


A slim bronze dolphin coursed 
the Baltic Sea one day last week, 
sped in a straight line for four 
miles with the accuracy peculiar to 
automobile torpedoes. 

The German submarine com- 
mander who had loosed the torpedo 
as a “practice shot” had aimed at 
nothing. The torpedo, he knew, 
was empty of explosives. Routine- 
surfeited, he prepared to steam 
after it, to recover and recharge 
with propulsive air this highly ex- 
pensive mechanism. .. . 

Across the path of the still 
speeding dolphin a Danish sailboat 
tacked, jiggled. Like a blunt-nosed 
swordfish the torpedo punctured the 
sail boat’s hull, churned and frothed 
with the expiring might of its com- 
pressed air, was carried to the bot- 
tom as the relatively worthless 
fishing smack sank. ... 

Vexed, harassed by the loss of 
his ‘torpedo, the sub-commander did 
not carry his petulance to extremes, 
rescued the sailboat’s crew. 
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TALY 
“Old Fool” 


“Women are bewitched by the 
divine spirit firing my soul. When 
this sublime force fills me, my face 
blazes with love, and I am trans- 
formed into an object of admira- 
tion. I beckon to women and they 
come to me.” 

Thus, to awed and adoring Ital- 
ian newsgatherers, spoke the Prince 
of Montenevoso, famed as Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, upon the theme, “Why 
I Fascinate Women.” 

Signor D’Annunzio, foremost of 
Italy’s poets and World War he- 
roes, spoke outside the canons of 
Anglo-Saxon good taste but spoke 
the truth. None the less, Hearst 
Editor Brisbane, conqueror upon 
no field of arms, and certainly of 
no spirit so exalted as the great 
Duse’s, was moved to carp, last 
week, at Poet Gabriels, 62. 

Mr. Brisbane, 62, wrote: ‘“Mar- 
velously ugly, completely _ bald, 
physically feeble, spiritually a 
giant, it is pleasant to know that 
D’Annunzio is happy in his old 
age, and that with genius, as with 
common men, there is no fool like 
an old fool.” 


Duello 


A whole dramatic library has 
flowed from the devious but pro- 
digiously brilliant pen of Professor 
Luigi Pirandello. His academic in- 
timates know him as an erudite 
philosopher-philologist. But to the 
world he is the playwright of Six 
Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor. Last week he contrived in 
actuality at his Roman villa a 
drama as “Pirandellic” as any of 
his numerous plays—famed for 
his knack of creating characters 
(like his Henry IV) who are not 
what they seem. 

Early in the week Signor Piran- 
dello had received a visit from two 
friends with a mutual grievance: 
Playwright Massimo Bontempelli 
and Author Giuseppe Ungaretti, 
both Italians of note. They de- 
sired to adjust a minor point of 
honor by the duello. But a Fascist 
decree forbade. What should they 
do? 

Philosopher-dramatist Pirandello 
cogitated, frowned, beamed _ at 
last upon his honorably quar- 
relsome friends, invited them to a 
garden party, suggested that they 
bring swords. .. . 

At the garden party last week, 
Signor Pirandello announced that 
to divert his guests he would di- 
rect a scene from a motion picture 
now in production, a duel scene. 

While two cameras ground, and 
unwitting female guests _ idly 
twirled parasols, Massimo Bontem- 
pelli “laid on” with Giuseppe 
Ungaretti, pinked him at last in 
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the right arm, walked victorious 
from the undeadly field of honor. 
Director Pirandello subsequently 


led his actors in a_ tri-cornered 
toast to the cinema. 


RUSSIA 
Red Waves 


Can Soviet Russia force recogni- 
tion from the U. S. by any conceiv- 
able means ? 

Suppose a radio station were set 
up at Moscow of sufficient potency 
to drown or “crash through” the 
programs of U. S._ broadcasters. 
Suppose radio listeners in the grain 
and hog belts of the U. S. found 
their favorite station blotted out by 
an ether tidal wave of Communist 
propaganda. Would, or would not, 
the millions of U. S. listeners-in 
force the Administration into con- 
tact with the Soviets? 

The cables touted last week that 
there is being erected at Moscow a 
broadcaster powerful enough to 
“crash through” any European sta- 
tion. Reputedly Soviet propaganda 
will be released daily at the hour, 
in the language, and on the wave 
length of the principal European 
stations. At the pleasure of the 
Third International, the new station 
may assumedly be used to produce 
“radio tidal waves” of “artificial 
static.” 

Though the U. S. stands in no 
immediate prospect of a Moscow 
station powerful enough to “jam” 
stations across the Atlantic, Euro- 
pean statesmen were distinctly 
vexed, last week at the probability 
that millions of God-fearing, Cap- 
ital-revering Europeans will soon 
be listening to such siren-tongued 
orators as the Soviet régime can 
muster, 


SPAIN 


Secret 


Casual, unobtrusive, the Marquis 
Panlucci Decaboli, private secre- 
tary to Premier Mussolini, boarded 
a wagon-lit at Rome two months 
ago, and was whisked toward Spain 
—ostensibly to visit his father-in- 
law, the Italian Ambassador at 
Madrid. The Marquis, a dip!omat 
of talent, force, parts contrived 
by the aid of the Spanish news 
censor to escape all but purely so- 
cial notice in the press of Madrid. 
Many a wool-gathering foreign spy 
failed even to note the astute Mar- 
quis’s occasional late suppers with 
Foreign Minister Yanguas of Spain, 
after which the Marquis occasion- 
aly remained until near dawn. 
Last week an explanation of these 
curious developments was at last 
fortheooming: the Spanish and 
Italian Foreign Offices announced 
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briefly that a secret treaty of ar- 
bitration between Spain and Italy 
had been negotiated and signed at 
Madrid. 


What are the terms of this 
avowedly secret treaty? The sig- 
natory powers contented themselves 
with acryptic announcement: “The 
Treaty will be made public when 
it is registered with the League of 
Nations,” an event which may per- 


haps be delayed indefinitely. 


From “inspired statements” in 
the Hispano-Italian press, it be- 
came clear last week however, that 
the instrument consists of some 15 
articles, dealing with the relations 
of Italy and Spain, firstly from a 
political and secondarily from a 
juridical aspect: 


1) Neutrality on the part of one 
signatory power is provided in the 
event of the other signatory being 
attacked without provocation by a 
third power. 

2) A commission of five members 
(one Spaniard, one Italian, and 
three Neutrals acceptable to them) 
will be constituted to arbitrate 
questions arising between the sig- 
natories. 


Significance. The nice interbal- 
ance of the Northern Mediterranean 
powers and their incessant rival- 
ries for possession of Southern 
Mediterranean lands renders the 
present treaty of paramount im- 
portance. France and Spain have 
just victoriously concluded a war 
which has given them control of 
Morocco (TIME, April 19) and 
when a partition of this territory 
is made into “colonies,” “protector- 
ates,” “mandates” or “spheres of 
influence,” Italy will assumedly 
claim a share of this exalted swag 
as the price of her acquiescence in 
the Franco-Spanish mutual appor- 
tionment. Thus, in respect to Mo- 
rocco alone, the new treaty looms 
ominously for France.  Dictator- 
Premier Primo de Rivera of Spain 
went so far as to intimate to cor- 
respondents last week that- Spain 
will demand for herself the now 
Franco - Anglo - Spanish-neutralized 
Zone of Tangier, Morocco. 


Speculating further afield last 
week, a handful of  alarmists 
prophesied that the treaty will 
mark the inception of a concerted 
Hispano-Italian program of “peace- 
ful penetration” into South Amer- 
ica through emigrant organiza- 
tions and propaganda which may 
eventually threaten the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


The ill-omened effects of secret 
treaty-making were demonstrated 
again last week by a flood of 
rumors containing dire hints of 
secret “war clauses.” Though 
everyone knows that secrecy be- 
tween nations breeds misunder- 
standings and wars, the Fascist 
Tribuna declared in an exultant 
editorial: 


“Following the good old 















method of secret diplomacy, a solid 
contribution to post-war European 
pacification has been achieved,” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico Simmering 


Bishops Pasquale Diaz of Tabas- 
co and José Zarrate of Hidalgo con- 
stitute with Archbishop Leopoldo 
Ruiz y Florez of Michoacan, as 
everyone knows, the Triumvirate of 
pure blooded Mexican Indians chos- 
en by the Papacy to direct actively 
the struggle of Catholicism against 
the anti-religious Calles régime in 
Mexico. 


Last week Archbishop Ruiz ar- 
rived at Mexico City, galvanized 
the indignation of even callous 
newspapermen with news of an 
atrocity. Five Catholic priests, de- 
clared Archbishop Ruiz, had been 
seized in the state of Michoacan by 
troops under command of General 
Mange. The priests were charged 
with inciting the populace to riot, 
were marched without trial to the 
Hacienda La Gua Yaba, were lined 
up against a stone wall and shot 
down by a firing squad. 

The Archbishop estimated that 17 
civilians had been similarly exe- 
uted without trial. 


Cartoon. Cartoonist McCutcheon 
of the Chicago Tribune pondered 
well this atrocity, drew a cartoon 
in which an Arrow-collared, tor- 
toise-spectacled, straw-hatted “Amer- 
ican Newspaper Reader” was shown 
winnowing the chaff of rumor from 
a hopper full of “Reports of the 
Mexican Religious Controversy.” 
Next day the Calles Administration 
categorically denied that any Cath- 
olic priests whatsoever have been 
executed or shot down since the 
inception of the religious crisis. 
(TIME, July 12 et seq.). 

Since the number of priests sup- 
posed to have been executed varied 
in different accounts between two 
and five, the “atrocity” was there- 
upon deemed unsubstantiated. 


Controversy. A week of doubt- 
ful sport was afforded readers of 
the World and Times of Manhat- 
tan by an open quarrel between 
those august news organs as to 
whether a certain written interview 
obtained “exclusively” by the 
World had actually been drafted 
by the venerable Archbishop of 
Mexico, the Very Reverend José 
Mora y del Rio. The Times con- 
tended that the real author was the 
Archbishop’s vigorous field general- 
issimo, Bishop Diaz. The World 
repudiated this aspersion with in- 
dignation. Readers of both news- 
papers grew weary of the contro- 
versy. Finally a rumor, subsequent- 
ly squelched, spread that the Arch- 



















































































bishop would be prosecuted for se- 
dition on account of the interview 
and might even be executed. The 
World’s correspondent, Mr. Arthur 
Constantine, then proudly cinched 
his interview by obtaining from 
the 72-year-old prelate two husk- 
ily whispered sentences of touch- 
ing import: “Si me toca morir en 
este conflicto, esta cien. Morire con 
gloria.” (“If it be my turn to die 
in this conflict, very well, I shall 
die with glory.”) 

“The gentle shepherd of his 
flock,” wrote Mr. Constantine with 
unction, “(is) all spirituality.” 

Meanwhile the interview which 
occasioned so much recrimination 
achieved oblivion. It consisted mere- 
ly of a resumé of Catholic indigna- 
tion at the anti-Catholic Mexican 
Constitution and enforcement stat- 
utes. 

“Boycott!” The week’s sole im- 
portant development in Mexico was 
a tightening of the Catholic com- 
mercial boycott of all business, 
which resulted in curtailing the 
sale of automobiles and luxuries in 
Mexico City by as much as 90%. 
The country’s basic industry (oil 
exploitation) proceeded without 
hindrance from the Catholic boy- 
cott, which was fostered by the dis- 
tribution of inflammatory circulars: 


“Boycott! FORWARD, CATHOLICS! 


“Practice all means to paralyze 
the economic life of Mexico. Boy- 
cott! Boycott! Boycott! This arm 
causes fear to the enemies of the 
Catholics. Boycott to save Cathol- 
icism. Take your money from the 
banks and the national pawnshops. 
Boycott the Government’s Bank of 
Mexico. Do not use the telegraph 
or the mail to send funds. Use 
the cable. Do not build. Refuse to 
pay rent, light and telephone bills 
and stop all classes of payments 
until this brings a serious danger. 
Do not buy wine, candy, cakes or 
clothes and do not treat with the 
Masons.* We must show _ our 
strength. We are the majority. 
We have the right to protest and 
to demand the revocation of laws 
which are tyrannical. 

“Catholics, through this boycott 
we will triumph. Practice the boy- 
cott. Use every effort so that all 
the world will help. This is an 
arm that will save Catholicism. The 
Episcopate approves of it. 

“Be unafraid! Who can force us 
to buy?” 

Sheffield. While this challenge 
rang through the land, U. S. Am- 
bassador James R. Sheffield left 
Mexico City, last week, on a two 
months’ “vacation.” He will, of 
course, apprise President Coolidge 
of the Mexican situation. By those 
who know that Mr. Sheffield has 
advocated a far more forceful pol- 
icy toward Mexico than that pur- 
sued by the Coolidge Administra- 

*President Calles holds a high Masonic 


rank and his followers are identified with 
Freemasonry, 
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Foreign News—IContinuedl 


tion it was touted that Mr. Shef- 
field returns with intent to resign. 


Mexico Observed 


Recently La Stampa, famed In- 
dependent daily of Turin, Italy, 
despatched to Mexico, Signor Ar- 
naldo Cipolla, an able and “Latin- 
Catholic conscious” correspondent. 
He, sensitive, acute, observant, re- 
ported, according to a translation 
made by The Living Age: 

“Those who say that Mexico is 
a mere province of the U. S. main- 
tain a palpable absurdity. This 
country is a powerful barrier which 
the Latin world has erected against 
Anglo-Saxon usurpation. .. . There 
is no resemblance whatsoever be- 
tween ostensibly Catholic Mexico 
and any country in Europe or 
America that is really Catholic. The 
Roman Church occupiés here a 
place not much different from that 
which it might hold in a Confucian, 
Shinto, Brahman, or pagan country. 
For Mexico is obsessed by Aztec 
nationalism, by a desire to extir- 
pate the religion of those who 
brought her both Christianity and 
European civilization, and to exalt 
the memory of the Montezuman em- 
perors. This campaign has culmi- 
nated in a feeling that the Roman 
Church is anti-national. This is the 
reason why we need expect no Mex- 
ican, whether Indian or non-Indian, 
to become a martyr for his faith. It 
explains, furthermore, why the ex- 
traordinarily complex religious sit- 
uation has not aroused the people, 
or excited them to offer violent re- 
sistance to the Government’s meas- 
ures. 

“My first call was upon the Arch- 
bishop, Monsignor Mora y_ del 
Rio. ...The archepiscopal palace 
is near the flower market, in the 
older part of the city. That mar- 
ket occupies a plaza which illus- 
trates one of the most attractive 
features of Mexico, where perpet- 
ual spring prevails and beautiful 
flowers are in bloom throughout the 
year. For a peso one can make his 
house a perfect bower of the rarest 
and most magnificent blossoms, al- 
though they are without perfume. 
Another interesting feature of the 
plaza is a great number of public 
letter-writers, called by the odd 
name. of ‘evangelists,’ sitting under 
the arcade along one side. These 
gentlemen do not write with the 
pen, however, as do their fellows in 
other illiterate countries, but with 
typewriters. Around their desks 
cluster little groups of picturesque 
peones in cinema costumes—huge 
hats and white shirts, usually with 
the Mexican eagle and serpent em- 
broidered on the bosom—and armed 
to the teeth. I wanted a_ photo- 


graph of one of these groups, but 


the ‘evangelist’ promptly stopped 
me. The laws in Mexico today for- 
bid photographing local types and 
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costumes that make the country 
look to foreigners as if it were 
theatrical and out of date. ... 

“Monsignor Mora y del Rio, who 
wore the robes and insignia of his 
office received me in a plainly fur- 
nished study containing a picture 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe. . . . He 
spoke Italian and was evidently 
touched by the visit of a journalist 
who had come expressly from the 
motherland of the Church to visit 
her persecuted outposts in Mexico, 
Indeed, so deep was his feeling 
that after the first few words he 
choked with emotion, and with 
tears flowing freely down his 
cheeks he merely clasped my hands 
and murmured: ‘O Roma! Roma!.. ’ 

“It is absurd today to accuse the 
priests of mixing up in _ poli- 
tics... .We should bear in mind 
that the Mexican Constitution de- 
prives the clergy of all political 
rights. No priest can vote or can 
be elected to office. The Govern- 
ment of President Calles, who holds 
the highest Masonic rank in the 
world, may not be popular with the 
Mexican clergy, but they have been 
careful not to oppose it. In fact, 
many church members support the 
President, because they think he 
can maintain order, and_ several 
members of the Knights of Colum- 
bus are among his personal fol- 
lowers. ... 

“The Vatican has erred in treat- 
ing the country as a Catholic na- 
tion and dividing it into 35 dioceses, 
Four or five bishops in the principal 
cities would have sufficed; and it 
would have been far better to place 
the rest of the Republic for many 
years to come under the Office for 
the Propagation of the Faith.... 
The truth is that the Indians are 
indifferent to both Christianity and 
politics. ... 


“Meanwhile the non-Indian popu- 
lation is equally indifferent to 
spiritual things. Religion is a su- 
perficial rather than a vital emo- 
tion, a practice rather than a 
conviction or a sentiment. The peo- 
ple who go to church are the same 
people that throng to the brothels 
and places of low entertainment 
which the Government is trying to 
suppress in order to improve the 
morals of the nation. Religious 
services are well attended as long 
as they are attractive and enter- 
taining; but if the music is omitted, 
the worshipers vanish. Educational 
work has never played an impor- 
tant part in church activities. Prob- 
ably half of the people of Mexico 
are ignorant of the simplest of 
the ritual prayers, and a third do 
not know how to make the sign of 
the cross. Among the masses 3 


church marriage is practically un- 
known. 

“It would be unfair to say that 
there are no evidences whatsoever 
of a religious revival among Mex- 
ican Catholics, but they are faint 
and far between, ., .” 
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THE A TR E | burg Festival (see p. 17). Max | furrier. He had done well at the 
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Max’s Festival 

Through quaint and Alpine Salz- 
burg, in Austria, prowled last week 
a Manhattanite with a tiny cinema 
camera. While local mountaineers 
gawked he accosted a honey-haired 


MAx REINHARDT 
Home 


Diana, persuaded her to pose be- 
fore a crazily swung gate, “shot” 
Maria Jeritza. 

Prowling on, the camera grinder 
paused before the tiny Café Ma- 
salli, since 1705, a snug _ topers’ 
haven. Within, a paunchy Hunga- 
rian was munching a_ sandwich, 
playing with a pretzel, drinking 
beer. He too consented to emerge 
and pose. He was Francis Molnar, 
most famed of Hungarian drama- 
tists, illustrious in Manhattan as 
the author of Liliom, and The 
Swan. 

Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, Lady Diana 
Manners, Fritzi Massary, “the 
German Sarah Bernhardt,’ strolled 
past the café, were filmed en pas- 
sant. James Speyer, famed Man- 
hattan banker, followed with Mrs. 
Joseph Medill (“Chicago Tribune”) 
Patterson (née Higinbotham). 

All these, able Manhattan car- 
toonist Ralph Barton filmed with 
his tiny camera. To newspaper- 
men he said: “I do not have to 
ask my victim to pose for hours 
while I sketch him or her. I just 
shoot a few dozen feet of film and 
have my prey at my mercy forever 
after.” 

“But have you filmed Max Rein- 
hardt?” queried a newsgatherer. 
No, Mr. Barton had not been al- 
lowed to “shoot” the man whose 
genius had attracted so many of 
the World’s celebrities to the Saltz- 


Reinhardt, who is making of Salz- 
burg, his childhood home, an an- 
nual August rendezvous of every- 
one at all Art conscious, lurked in 
his Festspielhaus, directing a re- 
hearsal of Turandot, is proverbially 
averse to being photographed. 
Came a little Jew, “the slickest 
Jew on earth,” the uncrowned Bar- 
num of the Drama. Mr. Morris 
Gest, in genial mood, volunteered 
to get Cartoonist Barton and his 
camera into the Festspielhaus 
where never a cinema camera had 
clicked before. Mr. Gest succeeded. 
Max Reinhardt threw up _ his 





hands: “There is no stopping you 
Americans!” 
Max Reinhardt posed. 


Flickering light rays imposed 
upon the film the likeness of a 
curly haired German Jew, low of 
collar, loose of tie—seemingly no 
great one. 

Yet at Max Reinhardt’s beck 
there had come to Salzburg not 
only a world of celebrities but the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Vienna Male Choral Society, the 
famed Oscar Ziegler Rose Quartet, 
and a trainload of minor operatic 
and dramatic stars, stage hands, 
electricians, scene painters. 

A majority of these normally 
well paid minions of Art rendered 
notable homage to Max Reinhardt’s 
genius of appearing gratis at the 
operas, concerts, recitals of his 
festival. 

Not only was Everyman played 
but Turandot and Ariadne were 
sung. The towseled German Jew 
who with Gordon Craig laid the 
foundations of the new stagecraft 
triumphed last week at a festival 
which was recently an innovation 
(TimE, Aug. 24, 1925) but has 
become a tradition today. 


| 


Showman Loew 


For the first time in history the 
Legion of Honor has been awarded 
to a U. S. member of the theatrical 
profession. Last week, in a grave 
oak room whose windows stared out 
at the Manhattan sky above the 
traffic of Broadway, Maxine Mon- 
gendre, Consul General of France, 
pinned a bit of ribbon on the breast 
of Marcus Loew, showman. 


Mr. Loew, of “Loew, Inc.,” be- 
came a showman twenty years ago 
in much the same fashion that he 
has now become a _ legionaire—by 
accident. Even during the solemn 
ceremony that involved the bit of 
ribbon he could not appear to be 
taking himself seriously. A short, 
genial little man, with a big mouth 
and eyes that seem always to be 
listening, he had the air of an ele- 
gant Hebrew comedian about to do 
a vaudeville turn. It was thus that 
he appeared before the famed 
David Warfield on the day that he 
entered the show business. 

Mr, Loew was at that time a 








trade of transforming the skins of 
dead beasts into wraps for ladies, 
and had recently moved from his 
humble residence on Avenue B, 
Manhattan, to a more impressive 
flat on 111th Street. Mr. Warfield 
also owned a house on 111th Street 


OP. & A. 
THE LOEWS- 
Their garage is as big as a depot 


but he did not live in it. It was 
an apartment house in which he 
held an equity. He regretted that 
equity. It had paid him no profits. 
And when Mr. Loew, the furrier, 
came to tell him how he, Marcus 
Loew, had seen with regret the 
mismanagement of the property 
and evolved a plan for making it 
pay, Mr. Warfield listened with in- 
terest. 

He turned the investment over to 
Mr. Loew. Profits began to come 
in. Soon Mr. Warfield, convinced 
of the financial genius of his new 
friend, induced Mr. Loew to invest 
in a theatrical venture. The other 
partners were Adolph Zukor (now 
head of Famous Players) and the 
late Mitchell Mark. The venture 
was a penny arcade. 


Marcus Loew has turned that 
penny arcade into 350 theatres. “A 
Loew House in Every Town,” his 
employes. proudly proclaim—and 
the boast is true, or very nearly. 
Every evening, as twilight blows 
westward across the continent, the 
light of countless theatrical facades 
prick out his name in lights like 
little yellow dollars. “Loew” they 
twinkle, “Loew” they wink; they 
seem to be calling him, and for a 
while Marcus Loew responded by 
dashing perpetually from one to 
another. Then, tired of Pullman 
cars, he bought, for a million dol- 
lars, the Long Island palace of the 
late and notorious Captain De La 
Mar, mineral millionaire. There, 
with miles of lawn, a garage as big 
as a depot, a private golf course, 
a swimming pool, he enjoys the 
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amenities that life offers to the 
successful—among them, now, a 
bit of ribbon. 


New Play 


My Country. Abie’s Irish Rose 
may be nearing dissolution but its 
soul goes marching on. Last week 
it paraded into Chanin’s Theatre 
in an earthy re-incarnation called 
My Country and promptly brought 
down the house. 

In this new glorification of the 
melting pot, all the trouble starts 
when Mr. Van Dorn, blueblood, 
announces a prejudice against the 
prospect of an Italian daughter-in- 
law and a Jewish son-in-law. “We 
gotta get outta this neighborhood!” 
shouts the agitated aristocrat again 
and again. He thinks that, by 
moving, the love of democratic 
young Americans can be thwarted. 
Mrs. Van Dorn disapproves of her 
husband’s arbitrary ways. Through 
her, Playwright William Perlman 
brings out the salient point that 
Mr. Van Dorn is not justified in 
assuming Castilian airs, because, 
even if the Van Dorns did settle 
in New Amsterdam in 1614, Mr. 
Van Dorn himself is capable of 
earning only $3000 a year, whereas 
the Blumbergs (pants _ business) 
and the Palmieris (fruit business) 
are in the $20,000 a year class. 
The seventeenth century Van Dorns 
had neglected to purchase a farm 
in the vicinity of Times Square. 
So, in this bursting century, young 
love, eventually, has its way and 
Mr. Van Dorn makes the best of it. 
The curtain falls upon a happy 
conglomeration amidst enthusiastic 
applause. 


CINEMA 


New Picture 

The Scarlet Letter (Lillian Gish). 
This latest Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
release preserves in spirit, mood, 
sequence, the true proportions of 
Hawthorne’s novel. Praise for a 
picture can mount no higher. 

Hester Prynne and Rev. Arthur 
Dimmesdale break the _ seventh 
commandment. The heavy rod of 
seventeenth century New England 
righteousness falls upon them both 
—upon Hester _ socially, upon 
Dimmesdale spiritually. In_ spite 
of numerous opportunities for sen- 
timental errata, the film records 
truly, as the novelist saw, the in- 
evitably tragic and ennobling con- 
sequences of their suffering. One 
might wish that the bravery and 
sacrifice of the Puritan community 
had been represented as well as its 
harshness. But, in other respects, 
the picture leaves little to be de- 
sired. Lars Hanson, Swedish actor, 
who plays opposite Lillian Gish, 
deserves that distinction. Scenarist 
Frances Marion and Director Vic- 
tor Seastrom (Swedish) have con- 
tributed to the cinema a notable 
work of art, 


TIME 
MUSIC 


Bayreuth 


Last week, instead of firing 
rockets, sizzling pin-wheels, Germans 
went to recitals, read appreciations, 
climbed a long hill outside Bay- 
reuth, Bavaria, where dwells old 
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FRAU WAGNER 


King Ludwig on a black horse, one 
midnight . +s 


Cosima Wagner, widow of Wilhelm 
Richard Wagner, who first tri- 
umphed in Gemany just 50 years 
ago. The old woman sees onetime 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, one- 
time Field Marshal Ludendorff, but 
few others. Germany did not al- 
ways pay homage to her hus- 
band. 

France had detested him also. 
He once rendered Tannhiuser at 
the Grand Opera in Paris. He had 
rehearsed 164 times. Mesdames, 
seigneurs, laced perfumed lords 
chit-chatted, watched the composer’s 
rotund drab figure squirm in his 
seat. Wagner’s back itched. Princess 
Metternich nodded, smiled, as from 
the orchestra swelled forth great 
chords, low symphony. Wagner 
sat tense—slumped down aghast, 
ashamed at whistles, cat-calls, boos, 
hisses. Princess Metternich sobbed. 

Wagner went to Vienna, since 
Germany had exiled him. Again, 
Prince Metternich, please. “ 
Tristan und Isolde was accepted, 
rehearsed 57 times, abandoned—the 
tenor was incompetent. Vexed, 
Wagner produced Der Ring des Ni- 
belungen. King Ludwig of Bavaria 
gazed on that pageant with va- 
cuous wondering eye. He was no 
fool. Even Frederick the Great 
had bent the knee to Voltaire. Lud- 
wig would have Wagner’s exile can- 
celed, would give him a house. 

Soon the rotund, drab little man 
grubbed with filthy hands in his 
own garden at Wahnfried, Bay- 
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reuth, Bavaria. He was build- 
ing a tomb in that garden, near 
where Liszt slept. Perhaps his 
German premiére would fail like 
his others. Then.... 

But when he ambled vaguely 
down the aisle of his own theatre 
on the night of August 13, 1876, 
he felt he would not fail. Hig 
wife, Cosima, Liszt’s daughter, 
talked excitedly, pointed to ma- 
jestic Hans Richter. He was to 
direct. Wagner himself was calm, 
sat gazing stodgily at paunched ba- 
rons, at fierce mustachioed war- 
lords, at old Emperor William I 
who wiggled. Emperor William’s 
back itched. This time barons 
ceased their chit-chat as from the 
orchestra swelled forth the great 
chords, low symphony of Das Rhein- 
gold. Wagner tensed—wept in ec- 
stasy as nothing could check storms 
of frenzied applause... . 

One midnight, seven years later, 
King Ludwig rode on a_ black 
horse alone to Wahnfried, bowed in 
a garden over the tomb of one of 
the world’s greatest dramatic com- 
posers. 


Modern 


Recently music lovers and joyous 
undergraduates alike, were pleased 
at the news that Arthur Honegger, 
famed modern French composer, is 
constructing an opera about’ the 
theme of a U. S. football match. 
He has already done a “symphonic 
movement” representing. a locomo- 
tive, “Pacific 231.” 

Last week Herbert M. Johnson, 
manager of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, landed from Italy 
in Manhattan, announced _ that 
Mary Garden “is tremendously 
enthusiastic over the potentialities 
of still another new opera Judith 
which is to be her piéce de resist- 
ance in the coming season,”— the 
Judith of Arthur Honegger. 


RELIGION 


Victory 

Two weeks ago, late one night, 
seven grimy miners toiled in the 
zinc- and spar-veined bowels of a 
mountain near Salem, Ky. With a 
surly roar, the wall of their tunnel 
collapsed behind them. Two men 
dashed for the shaft, shouting, 
“The cut’s pullin’, boys!” Another 
man, Roy James, could have es- 
caped, but tore back the other way, 
through a foaming flood of sub- 
terranean water, to warn his com- 
rades, George Castiller, Harry Wat- 
son, U. B. Wilson and Randolph 
Cobb. . . . Out in the shaft, Garth 
Heare, the mine’s superintendent, 
labored night and day to drill 
through to the prisoners. Hard 
rock smashed the drill-bits. The 
mine pump failed. It was 153 
hours (six days and a half) before 
Salem rejoiced and the victims, 
still alive and astonishingly cheer- 
ful, lay in the first aid station 
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having their mud-caked clothes cut 
from their backs. In their cloth 
caps was scrawled this legend: “If 
we are dead when you find us, we 
are saved,” 

Propped up in bed at home, Ran- 
dolph Cobb told a terse, simple 
story: 

“We laid there till Friday morn- 
ing, I guess, and then we all got 
victory from God except James. He 
failed. We prayed on then until 
Sunday morning. We had only our 
carbide lamps. I told them I was 
going to do some writing. I 
turned to James and said, ‘Roy, 
are you right or are you wrong? 


“Roy said, ‘I don’t know what 
to do.’ Then turning his eyes 
toward Heaven he said, ‘put it 
down I’m saved.’ 

“We held a grand and glorious 
meeting then and were living on 
the Lord’s love when they found 
us. 


There indeed was material for 
one more of the half-hymn-half- 
folksongs that Kentucky mountain- 
eers sing in their..cabins to the 
soft thrumming of guitars.* They 
sing the death of Floyd Collins, 
who perished in Sand Cave at Cave 
City, Ky., in February, 1925—a 
haunting, primitive, narrative 
dirge that begins: 

Oh, come, all you young people, 

And listen while I tell 
Of the fate of Floyd Collins, 

A lad we all knew well... . 

They sing William Jennings 
Bryan’s Last Fight, The Convict 
and the Rose, The Wreck of the 
Shenandoah, Little Mary Thagan 
—and many another sad_ story. 
All the tunes are alike, never de- 
parting from the few chords within 
reach of the unschooled accom- 
panist. Every tale has its moral 
lesson. In the Bryan song, the 
singer warns: 

If you want to go to Heaven, 

When your time on earth is 

through, 

You must be as Mr. Bryan, 

You will fail unless you do. 

The villain that brings little 
Mary Thagan to her “fatal doom” 
is made an object of pity as well as 
loathing. And the Floyd Collins 
song counsels—as the miners of 
Salem, Ky., well knew—to “get 
tight with your Maker before it 
is too late.” 


Y. 


At Helsingfors, cleanly capital 
of Finland, Y.M.C.A. workers 
from 52 different countries met as 
the World Alliance of National as- 
soclations. 

Negroes and Chinese raised the 
question of racial interminglings, 
heard no practical solution. 

The boys’ group asserted that 


*And that phonograph owners everywhere 

have lately been buying eagerly in record 
form, sung and played in faithful dialect 
for the Columbia Company. 


TIME 


secret diplomacy impeded the world 
suggested also 
that males and females be really 


peace movement; 


frank with each other. 


A German delegate cried: “Amer- 
ican Christians have been to God 


erica 





©P. & A. 
RICHARD CARY Morse 
-.. enticed by youth 


but returned to earth to do social 
work, while European Christians 
often remain with God.” 


Aging* John R. Mott listened 
solemnly. He was’ there as 
general secretary of the Interna- 
tional (U.S. and Canada) Y. M.C. A. 
also as its foreign secretary. 
(Besides he is chairman of the 
World Student Christian Federa- 
tion which does similar work.) 
There was little surprise when he 
accepted the burden of the World 
Alliance presidency. 

An aged man looked on, nodded 
approval at Mr. Mott’s selection. 
He was Rev. Richard Cary Morse,} 
now 86 years old. Eleven years 
ago he had given over to Mr. Mott 
the general secretaryship of the 
International Y. M. C. A., the posi- 
tion he had filled for 46 years. He 
had assumed it in 1869. (London 
Merchant George Williams [1821- 
1905] founded the first Y. M. C. A. 
in 1844.) Said Mr. Morse after the 
Helsingfors meeting: “The first 
International Y. M. C. A. conven- 
tion I attended was in 1872 in Am- 
sterdam, and since then it has been 
a procession of progress. The one 
in Finland was the greatest of all, 
because we have been enticed by 
extreme youth. Men in their teens 
from nearly 50 nations participat- 
ed, showing that we are really 
reaching the youth in our work.” 





*He was 61 May 25, 


7His uncle was Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse (1791-1872), telegraph inventor. 








Everyman 


“Everyman lyveth so after his 
owne pleasure, 
And yet of theyr lyfe 
nothynge sure... .” 
The Cardinal Archbishop, _ set- 
tling his dalmatic more comfort- 
ably, arranged himself to listen, 
his small brown face screwed into 
a mask of naive anticipation. No- 
body else moved. Behind him the 
burgesses of Salzburg listened re- 
spectfully; his Abbot sat upon his 
right; in front of him his four 
sturdy bastards awaited God’s next 
word in a glitter of green and 


silver buckram. That was in the 
year. 


Nothing much had changed. Once 
more sunset powdered with golden 
dust the Cathedral Square of Salz- 
burg; once more the monks looked 
down from their barred windows; 
once more, on a bare plank stage, 
God, the Father, in false hair de- 
livered the speech that begins “the 
morall playe of Everyman.” To 
be sure, the _ present prelate, 
Ignace Rieder, together with his 
Abbot, Peter Klotz, were more 
godly churchmen than their some- 
what ribald predecessors; to be 
sure the waiting burgesses were 
mostly U. S. visitors; to be sure 
the play presented for their enter- 
tainment was a version modern- 
ized by Hugo von Hoffmannstal 
and staged by Max Reinhardt. 
But the place, the atmosphere, the 
story, were little changed. 

It is a story that relates how 
God sends Death into the world 
to get a reckoning from Everyman, 
and how Everyman beseeches all 
friendly shapes for aid who have 
attended him until that time, and 
how all forsake him. Fellowship 
bids him farewell; Kindred has a 
cramp in his toe—he cannot go 
with Everyman; and as for Good 
Deeds, his last love, she is so faint 
that she can hardly stand. Knowl- 
edge alone will help him over the 
way that he must go. 

Knowledge is as good as_ her 
word. She takes Everyman to 
Confession, and when he _ has 
scourged himself, brings him to 
Good Deeds who has won strength 
now to go along with him. He 
receives the sacrament, bequeathes 
his property, prepares to climb in- 
to his grave. 

Alas! Whereto may I truste? 
Beaute gothe fast awaye fro 

Me. « « o . 

Why, than ye wyll forsake me all! 
Swete Strengthe, tary a_ lytel 

SNa04... s » 

Why, Dyscrecyon, wyll ye forsake 
me? ... 

O, all thynge fayleth, save God 
alone. 

Voices call to Everyman; out 
of the darkening air fall their 
farewells—from the Cathedral, from 
the tower of the monastery, mock- 
ing and sad and sonorous. The 
Cardinal Archbishop and the rest 
of the notable company listened to 
an Epilogue that made clear the 
already too obvious moral of the 


they be 
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piece and then hurried off to dress 
for a performance of Don Juan in 
the Salzburg theatre that evening. 
Messrs. Reinhardt and Gest re- 
turned to a rehearsal of Turandot. 


Critics next day were loud in 
praise of the “medieval color” of 
Herr Reinhardt’s arrangement, of 
the quality of the musical accom- 
paniment (by Einar Nilson, musical 
director of The Miracle). Only one 
commentator ventured to suggest 
that “most miracle plays are 
Sem érb.2- 


Everyman amused people very 
long ago. The earliest edition of 
the text is that “imprynted at 
London in Flete Strete by Richarde 
Pynson prynter to the Kynges 
moost noble grace” in 1509, but 
for almost a century before that 
it had trundled up and down Eng- 
land in creaking “pageant wagons.” 
Entertainments of another sort 
wandered the countries also—the 
mummeries perpetrated by trouba- 
dours and tattered knaves who sang 
sweetly in the halls of great peers 
and bawdily for shillings under the 
windows of burgesses. Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons, was moved 
as early as 836 to discuss the situ- 
ation in a scathing paragraph: 

“The actors, the mimes, and the 
deceiving and infamous joculators 
are given money to get drunk on, 
while the poor of the Church are 
dying in the agonies of hunger... .” 

It was a pretty pass. People, 
apparently, would rather hear some 
pinchbeck fellow gurgle a roulade 
than listen to the best constructed 
sermon. When, therefore, the 
guildsmen of prosperous towns 
began to give simple dramas, in- 
spired by the magnificent theatri- 
cality of Mass, and evolved from 
Bible story, prelates everywhere 
came gradually to value their 
spiritual uses. Soon Herod was 
thumping his spear on the boards, 
and Judas went about his_ be- 
traying in a long red beard, and 
Pilate could earn as much as ten 
shillings a week if he told his lines 
with a swaggering tongue.... 

In the Fifteenth century, roles 
were cast with a nice eye to har- 
mony between the part itself and 
the trade of the man who was to 
play it. Plasterers created the 
world, shipwrights built the Ark, 
the chandlers were the Shepherds 
who carried the Star, butchers as- 
sisted in the Crucifixion. Christ, 
in one French play, had to recite 
4,000 verses; in 1437 at Metz, dur- 
ing the Crucifixion scene, both 
Judas and Christ were prostrated 
by emotional strain. But of all the 
many Miracle plays, so rigorously 
acted, Everyman alone has a plot 
that holds together. “Inasmuch as 
the play represents a_ struggle, 
it is drama, and it matters little if 
you call it Hamlet or Everyman, 
the abstract instantly becomes the 
concrete, and the symbolism of an 
idea becomes changed into a human 
fact.” 
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Winston-Salem 

In the “southern tier’ of New 
York State—the lush _ butter-and- 
egg and grape juice counties along 
the Pennsylvania line—they all 
know Frank Ernest Gannett. He 





/ 





N. E. A. 
“SPUNKY FRANK” GANNETT 
From grape-juice land to Camel- 
town 


is the big newspaperman of the re- 
gion; owns seven dailies, in Roch- 
ester, Utica, Elmira, Ithaca, New- 
burgh. He is a sort of little Munsey 
in his way, having consolidated 
various competing organs to make 
up his string, always keeping an 
eye open for fresh opportunities. 

He is thoroughly of New York 
state; born in Bristol, schooled at 
Ithaca, where he got his. start 
serivening for the undergraduate 
Cornell Sun. But he would have 
been popular with the New York- 
ers no matter where he was born. 
Smooth-faced, graying a little, just 
50, his personality is of the kind 
that makes trade organs like the 
Fourth Estate lay it on thick about 
“integrity,” “ideals,” “sincerity,” 
“inspiring confidence and loyalty” 
in explaining his “romantic” career. 
For three years he has been fight- 
ing Publisher Hearst over an As- 
sociated Press franchise in Roches- 
ter, and though victory is not yet 
with him, the Southern Tier is 
stronger than ever for “Spunky 
Frank” Gannett. Last June, Cor- 
nell elected him a trustee. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the 
Southern Tier was astonished when 
it heard, last week, that Frank E. 
Gannett’s latest newspaper enter- 
prise was far outside of New York 
State; was, in fact, way down 
across the Mason Dixon Line. Many 
people did not realize what Mr. 
Gannett was up to, by heading 
a syndicate to buy the Twin City 











Sentinel, biggest daily in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. But those who did 
realize, said: “Well, that just shows 
you Frank Gannett’s vision. He 
may operate in the Finger Lakes 
but not by rule of thumb.” 

Say “Winston-Salem” to any well- 
informed man and he will snap 
right back at you: “Biggest, fastest- 
growing city in North Carolina. 
Population three years ago, 48,000; 
now, about 70,000. Home of 
Camel cigarets and the rest of the 
Reynolds Tobacco products. Been 
booming like Billy-get-out lately. 
Livest town down South.” 

How far ahead of the boom 
Frank Gannett was when he made 
his plans, he alone could say. How 
long before the most provincial 
Americano will be thoroughly con- 
scious of Winston-Salem’s place in 
the sun, is also a matter of con- 
jecture. But with a Gannett paper 
in town, Winston-Salem’s light is 
in no danger of bushel-burial, de- 
spite a curious feature of that town 
which any friend of Mr. Gannett’s 
would not fail to remark should he 
accompany the publisher down there 
some day to look things over. 

You are struck, on your first 
visit to Winston-Salem, by the fact 
that it is off the main railroad line, 
up in the hills. You have to 
change trains at Greensboro, a sec- 
ond-rate town (considering _ its 
advantages) where, dazzling and un- 
expected above an ill-kempt street 
lined with shabby buildings, a sin- 
gle white skyscraper (the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Co., 
largest in the South, assets, - $31,- 
000,000) towers up, its facade hand- 
some with carving, its superior 
ground-floor shops the heralds of 
Greensboro’s delayed awakening. 

A branch line of railroad tekes 
you ~from the shabby Greensboro 
station an hour or_ two_ back 
through the hills to a smart, new 
station. Like as not the Travelers 
Aid attendant will invite you to 
use her telephone instead of the 
pay-booth. She is Winston-Salem’s 
first hostess and sets the pace for 
hospitality. Climbing a steep green 
hill you arrive in the city’s centre, 
where a huge factory, trim and 
modernized, notifies you at once of 
the city’s presiding power: ReEy- 
NOLDS. 

In the marble lobby of the Hotel 
Robert E. Lee, the illuminated orig- 
inal of Camel’s famed advertise- 
ment, “Standard Equipment,” greets 
all comers, whose attention is next 
attracted by a tablet emblazoned 
with Winston-Salem boom statistics. 
With those statistics on view, it is 
natural for many .a_ Winston- 
Salemite to believe that all the 
world lives in his prosperous city. 
But there is a cosmopolitan aris- 
tocracy there also, whose spacious 
country homes you come to while 
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The Truth is— 
Men are not so much interested in 


why they get a good shave as they 
are in getting one. 


The truth is that no man enjoys 
shaving; it’s work. But more and 
more men are making the job easier 
by using Fougere Royale (Royal 
Fern) Shaving Cream—the new way 
to a cleaner, quicker, more come 
fortable shave. 


You will quickly recognize the 
plus quality of Fougere Royale once 
you get it on your brush. Dozens 
of these better shaves are waiting for 
you in the 50-cent tubeat your drug- 
gist. Or wewill introduce you to ten 
of them in the trial tube for a dime 
if you will send the coupon below. 


OugCYEe byale 


Shaving Cream 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Fougere Royale Stick, 
75¢; Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-1 
539 West 45TH STREET, NEw YorK CITY 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving 
Cream. Here is my dime. 


















ALWAR OR ZALWAR 
Does it matter? 


driving out of town on the well- 
paved roads. There are the Chat- 
hams, the Grays, Haneses,* the 
Reynoldses, whose sons and daugh- 
ters go north and abroad for school, 
clothes, weddings. They have a 
sporty little polo club, fox-hunting, 
golf. You will see the vast Rey- 
nolds estate, like an English baro- 
nial holding with its tenant church 
and tenant school. And then you 
will hear of the finest roads in the 
U. S., the greatest educational 
strides in the South. 

All is orderly, vigorous, progres- 
sive. Before you leave town you 
will know that you have visited one 
of the country’s model communities. 
You will understand why a percip- 
ient chain-making publisher strode 
so far from his home state to at- 
tach its leading newspaper. 


Hoax 


Edgar Allan Poe once published 
a triumph of the imagination 
entitled “The Balloon Hoax,” pur- 
porting to tell the tale of an enter- 
prising newspaper’s fictitious ac- 
count of a balloon crossing the 
Atlantic. Poe was a dreamer; he 
wrote his little fancy for certainly 
no more sordid motive than profit. 
Today’s dreamers spoof with “The 
Spokesman Hoax,” with the ignoble 
design of evading responsibility— 
nothing more. 

Gentlemen brezkfast, then nat- 
urally desire to know what the 
Chief Executive thinks, for ex- 
ample, about increasing, by Con- 
gressional legislation, acreage on 
Philippine rubber plantations. 
What do gentlemen read?“... 
The Spokesman for the President in- 
dicated that the Administration feels 
favorably inclined toward rubber 
projects” (TIME, Aug. 16). Gentle- 
men glance at a Mr. Kellogg head- 
line.’ “. .. The Spokesman for 
the Secretary of State can make 
no comment upon the’ Mexican 
situation.” There must even be a 


*Knitting Mills (underwear). 


Spokesman to refuse to comment. 
Enraged beyond being gentlemen, 
readers turn to pages where cavort 
persons who do not hold office. 
Here, for instance, is a despatch 
announcing the year-old secret mar- 
riage of John Hayes Hammond Jr.: 
“When confronted, the Spokesman 
for the Hammond family reluctant- 
ly confessed to the match... .” (see 
p. 28). 

For many a day U. S. citizens 
had straw in their hair, honestly 
believed that this “Spokesman” was 
a person instead of a quotation 
mark eraser. Of course, every- 
body in the U. S. knows the truth 
now. Only naive Mexicans are 
still gullible. Last week Mexico 
City newspapers announced: “The 
White House Spokesman is a Mr, 
Paul Smith, who is sojourning 
with President Coolidge during the 
latter’s vacation in the New York 
Mountains.” 


“Zalwar’”’ 


What is news? 

Though the answer to so broad 
a question would involve prolixity, 
it may be stated by way of ex- 
ample that news from India is news 
of dancing girls. 

From the New York Herald 
Tribune’s London Bureau, a typical 
despatch was cabled last week: 
the dancing girls of the Maharaj 
of Zalwar were threatening to 
strike. Space was not to be had 
for other news from the journalese 
“teeming continent.” 

The fact that there is no such 
Indian state or Maharaj as “Zal- 
war” lent to the despatch especial 
piquancy. 

Two days later the Associated 
Press carried news that the Ma- 
haraj of Alwar had just arrived 
in London, had leased an_ Irish 
fishing stream, and a Scottish deer 
forest, for the hunting season. 

Assumedly it was from some 
member of this potentate’s entour- 
age that a careless Herald Tribune 
newsgatherer gleaned his “dancing 
girl strike” rumor. 

But “who is His Highness Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Sewai Maharaj Jey 
Singhji Veerandra Shiromani Dev, 
Shri Maharaj of Alwar? And what 
is Alwar? The Herald Tribune 
informatively and correctly dubbed 
it, “a state in Central India.” 

More appropriately Alwar might 
be called the most amicably Angli- 
cised state in India. When the 
present Maharaj came of age and 
was invested with the sovereignty 
of his late father (1903) he showed 
at once such a pre-disposition for 
things British that his state was 
the first in India to adopt the 
British golden rupee with a por- 
trait of the King-Emperor on the 
obverse. 

Since then, the Maharaj has 
placed his not inconsiderable army 
at the disposal of Britannia, both 
in India and in Europe, during the 
great War. As a reward, 17 Brit- 
ish cannon roar whenever he passes 
a British warship or enters a Brit- 
ish port. No sedentary, degusta- 
teur of dancing girls, the Mahara) 
is, instead, an ardent tennis player, 
huntsman, fisherman, polo player, 
motorist. 
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That All But Speaks 


N THIS most fascinating of Bibles the whole inspiring story lived, the streets and gardens they trod. The Bible is made 
is told in the universal language of pictures. Never before infinitely clearer and more interesting through this vivid picturi- 
has a Bible been published with such a profusion of faithful zation. The characters mentioned become living men and women 

and artistic illustrations. Never before have Bible lands and in their actual settings of time and place. Many of the illustrations 
people been so accurately and clearly portrayed. Under the are those magnificent, full 


FREE—Bedtime Bible Stories 
y 


Florence Vincent 


illustrated with 
Tissot Bible Pictures 


A book of Bible stories in language that 
the children can understand, illustrated 
with beautiful full-color Tissot pictures 
that will have an indelible impression 
on youthful memories and ideals. The 
Garden of Eden, Noah and the Ark, 
Abraham Offers up Isaac, Joseph and 


guidance of noted theologians and archaeologists, scores of the color paintings of the fa- 
most prominent and capable artists of America and Europe have mous Tissot Picture Society. 
painted nearly six hundred illustrations for this remarkable and 


<0 toa ; The educational value of 
distinctive Bible. 


the pictures is supple- 
mented by a copious appen- 
dix of Teachers Helps 
written and arranged by 
eminent ministers and pro- 


As you turn the pages you are irresistibly gripped by the 
moving drama that unfolds before your eyes. You actually SEE 
the events described in the text. 


On the same pages with the text they illustrate the historically fessors of England and J His Brothers, The. Princess Finds 
accurate pictures show you how the people dressed, how they America. ganece, Ramece te i tee 7 ang ay 


Solomon’s Judgment, Daniel, in the 
Lion’s Den, Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Jesus inthe Temple, Jesus Healing the 
Sick, Jesus on the Cross, Jesus With Two 
Friends. Heavy art paper binding. 32 
pages. Size 71% by 10%in. Absolutely 
free with the Illuminated Holy Bible. 


THE ILLUMINATED HOLY BIBLE 


From clergymen all over the country have come letters of un- chosen for its legibility. The text is in English. The pa- 
stinted praise of this Bible which all but speaks. The artistry and __ per is fine Bible stock, particularly strong and opaque. 
fine workmanship of the best bookmakers have been employed. 

The strong durable binding is of genuine leather, morocco grained. It is impossible to adequately describe this 
The gold stamping, gold edged paper and overlapping edges will beautiful Bible here. You must see it for 
add richness to your tabletop. The clear, full faced type was yourself. May we send you a copy today? 


WILL YOU EXAMINE IT FREE? 


Merely fill out and mail the coupon below. You need send no money in advance. There is nothing to ad 
pay on delivery. The Bible comes to you for free examination. Then decide whether you want to own 
it. After a week’s inspection, either remit the low price of $4.95 or return the book. You risk nothing 
—you alone are the judge of whether you have ever seen any Bible as interesting and beautiful 
as this. Simply mail the coupon TODAY. As a special reward for promptness, if you send 
at once, you will also receive FREE a copy of a beautiful book of Bedtime Bible Stories 
illustrated with full page plates of the famous Tissot pictures in full colors. 


(28) 


Leslie C. Bruce 
Jr., 17 East 49th 
St., New York City 


Gentlemen: You 
may send me, for free 
examination, the Illumi- 
nated Holy Bible, bound in 
genuine Morocco Leather, 
with overlapping edges. In- 
clude a copy of Bedtime Bible 
Stories, by Florence Vincent, free. 
Within a week I will either remit 
$4.95 in full payment or return both 
books at your expense, 


Note: Many bookstores carry the Illuminated Bible. Ask to see it at your local shop 
or take advantage of the free examination offer made in the coupon, 


LESLIE C, BRUCE, JR., Publisher, (Dept. 28) 17 E. 49th St., New York City 


INQINE  wrceccevceccvecsccsecnsecescsoseoncocosecscssnesssssencscssnesnsecsscsececee 


AGETORE  «ccrccesercesevecerscrsveosscnsscesnessvecoveseocsosesosssenscocssctssocescesoeee 
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Tennis 


Wills. Sports writers have long 
referred to Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt 
Mallory as “the lion-hearted.” 
They began to use this somewhat 
hackneyed phrase for a most un- 
common quality in 1921 when Mrs. 
Mallory beat Suzanne Lenglen in 
their one-set match at Forest Hills. 
They repeated it when, in 1923, 
Mrs. Mallory lost her title, after 
a redoubtable struggle, to Miss 
Wills (Time, Aug. 27, 1923.) And 
they re-iterated it last week when 
Mrs. Mallory had eliminated Helen 
Wills from the New York State 


championship at Rye. 


second de- 


It was Helen Wills’ 
feat in eight days. She spent 
her energy early—in the first 
set, the only set she won. The 


court was like an oven, but Helen 
Wills was cool. She has _ never, 
since the days when she wore pig- 
tails, appeared anything else. Mrs. 
Mallory looked as if she had been 
in swimming with all her clothes 
on. Her shirt stuck to her back 
like a wet towel; her eyes glared 
out of her tawny face; the cords 
stood out along her arms. Helen 
Wills took the lead, 8-6. Mrs. 
Mallory showed why she is called 
the “lion-hearted” by winning the 
next two sets 6-4, 6-2; she shook 
hands, walked unsteadily to the 
side of the court, collapsed in a 
chair. Helen Wills, convalescent, 
seemed the stronger of the two. 
She strode composedly into the 
Westchester Biltmore clubhouse. 
That evening a telegram came from 
her father advising her to stop 
playing tennis for three months. 
A Manhattan doctor examined her, 
emphasized this counsel, and as if 
everything had been settled the 
West Side Tennis Club confirmed 
the rumor that she would not de- 
fend her title this year..... 
Tilden. In the East-West team 
matches at Forest Hills, Tilden 
beat William M. (“Little Bill”) 
Johnston, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1. It 
was a dull match. Johnston’s game 
did not seem impressive, but then 
it has rarely seemed impressive 
against Tilden these last several 
Johnston can nearly always 


years. 
beat Vincent Richards, though 
Richards beats the champion of- 
tener than anybody else. In the 


Davis Cup matches Johnston has 
made a better record than Tilden. 
But on the court with the bleak- 
faced Philadelphian his strength 
becomes as thistledown. In curious 
truth, the very soundness and ac- 
curacy of his game @re helpful to 
the champion. Tilden likes speed. 
He likes a_ high-bounding ball. 
Johnston gives him both. 

Although “Vinny” Richards often 
beats Tilden, he did not last week. 
With a devastating return to his 
old brilliance, the champion at the 
Westchester Biltmore swamped his 
onetime pupil 4-6, 6-4, 7-5, 6-2. 











TIME 


Fight 


Endlessly the controversy has 
raged as to William Harrison 
Dempsey’s present boxing status. 
Is he on contract with Patrick 
Mullins, manager of black Harry 
Wills, to meet that fighter in Chi- 
cago? If not, is he at liberty to 
fight Eugene Tunney in New York 
in September? Last week the New 
York State Athletic Commission 
restored Dempsey to good stand- 
ing. Promoter “‘Tex” Rickard ordered 
a printer to begin making tickets 
for the fight (top price $27.50). 
Patrick Mullins, meeting Fighter 
Dempsey, called him a liar, a cheat, 
offered to fight him. A humorous 
spectator, as he helped to pinion the 
spindle arms of Manager Mullins, 
asked loudly that Mr. Mullins be 
arrested on a charge of attempted 
suicide. Then the license commit- 
tee refused Fighter Dempsey a li- 
cense. Said “Tex” Rickard: ‘“Demp- 
sey and Tunney will fight.” 


. . . 

Ederle, 77 

In Stuttgart, Germany, the Bur- 
gomaster, Mayor, and officials of 
the town, together with numerous 
uncles, cousins, aunts, and more 
distant kinsmen, welcomed Ger- 
trude Ederle, Channel swimmer. 
She will next visit her grand- 
mother—Gertrude Ederle, 77—in 
Bissinger, where the old lady keeps 
bar in her own hotel, Lamb’s Inn. 


“MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 

















Klein, Platz 


In Detroit, one Joe Jordan, 
apartment-house janitor, said to 
his lean-ribbed daughter Mae, last 
September: “You git some money! 
You’re 14 now. You work or you 
don’t eat here!” 

Frightened by the glint in Joe 
Jordan’s eye, Mae Jordan sought 


work, found none for a child so 
inexperienced and anemic as _ her- 
self. Desperate, she begged odd 


jobs of baby tending, dish washing, 
floor scrubbing from residents in 
the apartment. One November 
day she sought her father radiant: 
“Mr. Klein and Mr. Platz want 
me to ‘do’ their apartment every 
day for $10 a month!” 
Shrewd, Mr. Klein and Mr. 
Platz, partners, bachelors, garment 
merchants, stipulated a condition: 
Mae Jordan should not receive pay- 
ment for doing all the housework 
of their apartment unless’ she 
should sweep the floors northward 
on odd days of the month, south- 
ward on even days. Ingenious, 
Mr. Klein and Mr. Platz kept 
track of the sweeping by observing 
each evening which way the nap 
lay on their living-room rug. Re- 
lentless, cruel, Mr. Klein and Mr. 
Platz detected wrong sweepings 
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during January, February, April 
and June, withheld payment for 
those months. 

Docile, stupid, Mae Jordan has 
toiled, swept. Last week, one Dr, 
Peter Rusk, kindly samaritan, chi- 
ropractor, discovered the  condi- 
tions of Mae’s slavery, called upon 
Klein and Platz, blacked Mr. 
Klein’s eye, punched Mr. Platz’s 
midriff, 


Wager Won 


In Paris, “Excuse me,” said a 
masked man to two pop-eyed U. §S. 
girls crouching in their hotel bed. 
“Excuse me, I’m no burglar; it’s 
a bet.” The girls, breathing rapid- 
ly, blushed furiously. The voice 
was so pleasant. “I wagered $400,” 
continued the mask, “that I would 
enter your room. If you’ll tum 
out the light. . . .” Suddenly col- 
lecting herself, one of the girls 
snapped the switch, “I’ll go.” A 
black shape glided out the window; 
the two girls lay whispering for 
hours. In the morning, a_ house 
detective found a velvet mask, a 
revolver, in the trunk of one Eric 
Nelson, British, in the cubicle over- 
head. Disorderly Mr. Nelson was 
arrested. 


Ride 


In Barberton, Ohio, Louis Goudy, 
14, of Decatur, Ind., stepped off his 
bike and arched two harassed in- 
steps. Barberton is 213 miles dis- 
tant from Decatur. Said Louis: 
“T heard grandmother was ill and 
I thought she might need me, so 
I came.” Grandma was _ pleased. 


. . 


Freshmen 


At Lock Haven, Pa., last week, 
20 Pennsylvania State College 
freshmen sat in the refectory of 
their forestry department camp. 
They were fed up with the lore of 
weird foods. Horse meat is paler 
than that of cattle, and sweet. Dog 
steaks are as tender as lamb chops, 
but taste flat. Frog legs are like 
the white part of chicken, would be 
appetizing save for the dead look 
of the bones. Rat flesh is like that 
of tame rabbits. Snails fried alive 
in butter have a quaint taste. They 
are tough to chew. Human flesh, 
when the source is not known, is 


tender and sweet. Toasted grass- 
hoppers have a nutty flavor. Earth 
worms, washed clean and _ gently 


stewed, have a tangy tartness. Eels 
even cooked retain their stench of 
the sea. Snakes. ... An atavistic 
nausea sickened the boys. Black 
jungle folk might drool over the 


carcass of a boa constrictor. But 
Penn State students! None the 
less they were themselves to eat 
snake flesh to maintain a _ col- 


lege tradition. Goggly-eyed, some 
watched their cook strip the skin 
from five rattlesnakes, gut them, 
parboil the sleek joints. The 
20 freshmen ate, wearing the green 
grin of bravado. 
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These volumes explain why the French dramatists and romancers 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


are so prolific in plots, 
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Fascinating history. 


IID i Ea 


The New York Herald. 


RE oc 


This most important work. 
The New York Times. 


oison—A Bullet—Or the Swor 


HIS HORRIBLE choice 

was forced on the Marquise de 
Ganges—the most charming spect- 
men of lovely young womanhood that 
ever graced the most dissolute court 
of Europe—by those who should have 
been her most loyal protectors. 

Her history baffles belief. One of 
the most beautiful women of her age; 
she married the Marquis de Ganges, 
member of an extraordinary family 
which held the attention of France 
for nearly a century, at times by its 
crimes, at others by its oddities. 

Later there appeared on the scene 
the brothers of the marquis, the Abbe 
and the Chevalier de Ganges, both 
of whom became enamored of the 
marquise. She scorned their ad- 
vances, and thereby gained their 
deadly enmity. One night during 


the absence of her husband they appeared in her bedroom, and the marquise 
was given the choice of poison, a bullet, the sword, or— 


WHY ? 


WHAT WAS HER FATE? 


nating way, tell you the whole amazing story in one of the volumes of 


Let Dumas, in his fasci- 


| 
t 
t 
} 


The Strangest and Most Curious 
Set of Books Ever Published 


which he called CELEBRATED CRIMES—in which poison, bullets, and swords play a large part. 


They form a collection of 


Stories of the Most Sensational Crimes—Never Before Completely Translated into English; 


crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion—of poison 
plots, abduction, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from 
We pass through secret passages, see stealthy lurk- 
ing figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; we hear the mufHled 
moan, the splash, hurried footsteps—but to appreciate these books 
you must see the books themselves, look through, and read them. 


hidden archives. 


The millions of admirers of the works of Dumas will hail with 
keen delight this, the first and absolutely the only complete and 
unabridged translation of this astonishing series. 
same plates as the edition de luxe, sold at $100.00 a set, the edition 
offered our patrons is illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris and 
beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design in gold. 


Printed from the 


No Edition of Dumas Contains these Stories; and no Set of Dumas is Complete Without Them 


Intrigues of a Licentious Court 

In one of the volumes Dumas brilliantly works into a 
vivid picture of the Dark Ages the vices and crimes of 
that extraordinary family, the Borgias, which furnished 
some of the blackest pages in history. Here we see the 
whole murderous, poisonous crew with their greedy 
craving for debauchery, flattery, titles, and gold. We 
watch the career of the beautiful but depraved Lucrezia, 
aMessalina with the features of a Madonna. We see 
the intrigues of the mediaval papal court—the murders, 
abductions, poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of 
eyewitnesses, those naive accounts which, without em- 
larrassment, call a spade a spade. 


Nothing in the World Like Them 

“Great crimes have played so large a part in the 
world’s history that one cannot obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of past times without the aid of such a book as this. 
For example, any first-class history will tell us much 
about the Borgias, but hardly enough to satisfy us. No 
more extraordinary family ever lived than this, and there 
isno more fascinating chapter in all history than the one 
Which tells of them and their ambitions,” says 7he New 
York Herald, when reviewing this series. One of the 


Strangest and most mysterious crimes is that of the 
Manin the Iron Mask. The lover of history is enrapt- 
ued with the wealth of facts brought to bear by Dumas 
upon the question of the identity of this man, whose 


secret was so important that after thirty-four years of 


imprisonment he was buried under a false name and age. 
In another volume read the life of the beautiful but indis- 
creet Mary Stuart, Queen of France and Scotland, of her 
amours, barbarous imprisonment and murderous execu- 
tion, which constitute one of the greatest crimes of his- 
tory, told as Dumas atone can tell it. 
work like this. 
view of the men and women whose misdeeds in every 
quarter of Europe, from Russia to Spain, from Turkey to 
Scotland, have contributed so much of tragedy 


Nowhere else can you get so intimate a 


to the romantic portion of the history of the Old 
World; and every word is just as Dumas wrote it. 
Dumas’ Masterpiece 

Think of a fascinating series—of which only 
the highly privileged few heretofore have had any 
knowledge—by your favorite author, witty, brill- 
iant, big-hearted Alexandre Dumas, who gave 
you your first ~ea/ taste for European history 


There is no other 


examination will cost you nothing. If you wish to keep 
them—as we are sure you will—you may pay for them 


on easy monthly payments as shown on the Coupon. 


Seeing is Believing 
Send no money now. Just mail the Coupon to-day. 
**To-day’’ doesn’t mean next week or the following. 
At this especially low price these sets will be quickly 
sold. Don’t missthis opportunity. Act atonce. Mail the 
Coupon, /udl size library volumes, 84,x5Y%x1\y ins. 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 

Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
RitTENHOUSE SQuARE, Philadelphia. 

You may send for inspection, charges pre- 


while following the adventures of D’ Artagnan in a the 8-volume set of Celebrated Crimes, 


The Three Musketeers. 
Examine these Books Free 
To appreciate their value you must see the 
books themselves and read them, We want you 
to do this and will send you the books for free 
examination. If you do not want to keep them 
you may return them in five days and the 


ound in dark blue cloth. 
the set in 5 days or send you only $1 as a first 
payment and §2 a month for 7 months. 
Canada add one $2 payment. Foreign $17 
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SCIENCE 





Advancers 


Ardent, august, the members of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science continued 
their palaverings at Oxford (TIME, 
Aug. 16). They palavered about: 

Baldness. Since thyroidal secre- 
tions stimulate both brain and hair 
growth, “it is not far wrong to 
assume” that loss of. hair benefits 
the intellect. 

Famine. Sir Daniel Hall dem- 
onstrated the waste, in food-units, 
of lands planted with hops and 
grapes, but added: “A race that 
cuts out alcohol in order to mul- 
tiply is the permanent slave type, 
destined to function like the worker 
bees.” The burthen of his remarks 
was the old scare that the world’s 
food supply will some day fall far 
short of its population. 

Childhood Memories. Compose 
yourself, be seated with pencil and 
paper, write down every thought 
that occurs to you for two hours. 
Do this several times and show the 
results to your parents. Very like- 
ly they will be able to corroborate 
many a thought as reflecting some- 
thing that happened to you at a 
very early age, 6 mos. even. The 
explanation, according to Psycholo- 
gist E. Pickworth Farrow, is that 
the mind tends to slough off re- 
cent memories, going back to 
earlier and earlier ones, following 
expressions of the egotistic or self- 
preservative group of instincts. He 
offered the experiment as_ proof 
and correction of certain Freudian 
doctrines. 

Huxley. Professor Julian Sorell 
Huxley, King’s College, London, 
brother of very-cynical-about-noth- 
ing-in-particular Author Aldous 
Huxley, related observations in the 
realm of his famed grandfather, 
Zoologist Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Courtships among low forms of life 
were his theme: male bristleworms 
wriggling in groups around fe- 
males; fiddler crab  bridegrooms 
posturing on tip-claw; hunting 
spider suitors offering a fly, neatly 
wrapped in webbing, to their pros- 
pective mates; penguins presenting 
bits of stone for  nest-material. 
Professor Huxley also demonstrated 
that a fixed ratio exists between 
the members and body-weight of 
organisms of all sizes. A moose’s 
antlers are in the same proportion 
to his body as a lobster’s claws to 
his body. 

Vitamins. Sir Arnold Theiler re- 
ported cows from whose diet all vi- 
tamins were extracted, who thrived 
when supplied with phosphorus—a 
riddle. 

McDougall’s Rats. At the end 
of the series of lectures and dem- 
onstrations by Dr. William Mc- 
Dougall of Harvard, the latter’s 
admirer’s were ejaculating that he 
had marked a turning point in 
Biology. He had exhibited rats of 
two strains, sprung originally from 





a common stock. One strain had 
been trained through several gen- 
erations, the other left uneducated. 
In all manner of tests—diving, 
swimming, climbing, prying, escap- 
trained 


ing—the dynasty was 





©P. & A. 
Sir OLIVER 
Mercifully, things are screened.... 


quicker-witted than the untrained, 
proving that mental attitude in a 
given direction can be intensified 
by breeding. “As with rats, so 
with men.” 

Lodge. Of all the lay scientists 
assembled, Sir Oliver Lodge was 
the only one to take a pulpit on 
Sunday morning. He gave a ser- 
mon-lecture in Manchester College 
chapel, and those present recalled 
that when last the British Asso- 
ciation met in Oxford, 32 years ago, 
Sir Oliver had startled many by 
a demonstration that electro-mag- 
netic waves (“radio”) could be used 
for signaling, without communicat- 
ing wires. His subject this time, 
of course, was spiritism. He _ be- 
gan by showing how physicists 
have proved the non-existence of 
a “material” world (all “matter” 
being ultimately composed _ of 
whirling particles of immaterial 
electricity). He ended by predict- 
ing “revolutionary” scientific dis- 
coveries in a_ spirit-world that 
surrounds the one we know. “Mer- 
cifully, things are screened from 
us that we may go about our busi- 
ness and do our daily work. That 
is our job for a time... but... 
we are surrounded by a cloud of 
witnesses and a company of helpers 
in a marvelous spiritual world.” 
Unlike his radio lecture of 32 years 
ago, Sir Oliver’s remarks were un- 
accompanied by a demonstration; 
but for a decade he has been _investi- 
gating, preaching spiritism and the 
elevation of mankind. In 1913-14 
he was president of the British 
Association. 

Sir Oliver was called upon again 
at the close of the congress, to 


thank Edward of Wales for his 
presence and interest as the As- 
sociation’s president. Referring to 
the Prince’s opening address, in 
which Science and Government were 
felicitously intertwined (TIMkg, Aug. 
16), Sir Oliver said: “It is not al- 
together a secret that his distin- 
guished family chaffed him and 
suggested that he might make a 
mess of it. We all agree that he 
did not make a mess of it.” 

The British Association then 
voted to hold its 1929 Congress in 
South Africa.* 


Specimen 


Far afield, natural-historical col- 
lectors last week reported cap- 
tures, 

From East Africa, Dr. William 
M. Mann in command of the Smith- 
sonian-Chrysler expedition to restock 
the National Zoo at  Washing- 
ton (TIME, Mar. 8), wrote that 
he had in custody a dik-dik—pigmy 
antelope, standing but 15 inches 
high. Also, a pigmy mouse—bum- 
ble-bee size. 

From Brazil, George K. Cherrie 
in command of the Field Museum’s 
expedition (which includes Mrs. 
Marshall Field, Mrs. Grace Thomp- 
son Seton—TIME, July 5) = an- 
nounced that a wolf-spider had been 
taken, so enormous that it could 
capture and devour small birds. The 
hunters, of whom Mrs. Field was 
not least active and able, had also 
taken glass snakes (lizards with 
rudimentary feet); millipedes; and 
a rare species of mouse opossum, 
tiny marsupial (pouched mam- 
mal) only 5 in. long when mature. 


Radium-Diamonds 


“It is a dangerous practice to 
get into, criminals being what they 
are. But it is so interesting. .. .” 
Dr. C. Everett Field, Director of 
the Radium Institute of New York 
was receiving newsgatherers at his 
laboratory. “Here,” he said “look 
at this blue dish. This was a 
yellowish glass. We used it in our 
radium work. Gradually the color 
changed from yellow to this beauti- 
ful blue.” He showed them other 
glass that had been rid of ugly 
colors and rendered clear _ blue- 
white. He showed them diamonds 
turned in a few days from low- 
priced jaundiced stones to gems of 
apparently the first water. How 
long these stones would stay puri- 
fied, Dr. Field could not say. But 
they had not reverted in four years 
time; perhaps they would never re- 


vert. Big Manhattan jewelry 
houses took notice. 
Dr. Field’s' medical confreres 


were vexed at his publicity. The 
explanation: radium activates 
chemical processes that would 
otherwise occur very slowly if at 
all. Chemicals coloring the hard 
carbon-crystals of diamond are ox- 


*Even as the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science resolved to meet in 
1927 in Algeria (Time, Aug. 9). 
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Just one year ago, to celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary, Harpers 
Actually Magazine made a rapid stride ahead. 


The new Harpers, with its fearless contempt for prejudice and 
outworn convention, its authoritative articles, its refreshing variety, 
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idized by radium in salts or even 
weak solutions. Cost ratio: a $100 
yellow stone (%_ karat) was 
changed to a $700 blue-white stone 
in four days, using $8,000 worth 
(100 milligrams) of radium. The 
less radium, the longer the time 
necessary. A difficulty: for speedi- 
est effects, the gems, and hands of 
the experimenters, musu be directly 
exposed to the radium, risking 
burns. 

First to demonstrate radium’s 
effect on diamonds was Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes of England, who kept 
a large brilliant in powdered 
radium bromide for 16 months, 
when he found it turned pale green 
and possessed radio-active proper- 
ties. There was no reversion or 
diminution of the change in twelve 
years thereafter. U. S. chemists 
have since corrobated the green 
effect in radiumized diamonds. Dr. 
Field is first to announce a blue- 
white effect. Other experiments 
with radium have turned pink syn- 
thetic sapphires red or orange; 
a white sapphire yellow; blue sap- 
phires gray or brownish green; a 
colorless topaz to amber’s color. 


“Tears of St. Lawrence” 


Last week, bowling along in its 
perennial path through the heavens, 
the Earth fell in with some com- 
pany that it always enjoys on or 
about Aug. 10—a shower of me- 
teors from the constellation Per- 
seus, probably remnants of “Tuttle’s 
Comet of 1862,” now disintegrated. 
Some of the shrewd little two- 
legged organisms that scurry hither 
and thither on the Earth’s surface 
had known of the event in advance 
and were watching what they call 
their “northwest” skies to see the 
meteors come whizzing into ter- 
restrial atmosphere. The latter, be- 
ing thicker than interstellar ether, 
caused the hurtling chunks of rock 
to become incandescent with fric- 
tion. “Shooting stars,” murmured 
lovers in the dark. “The tears of 
St. Lawrence,” whispered the de- 
vout, for Aug. 10 is the anniversary 
of that saint’s martyrdom.* In 
Manhattan and at Schenectady, cer- 
tain earthlings, adept at communi- 
cating with one another by im- 
pulses sent out electrically on the 
ether that fills in spaces between 
Earth’s atmospheric gas molecules, 
watched and listened carefully to 
see if the shower of meteors would 
cause any waves of disturbance de- 
tectable by their instruments. Their 
reports on this matter were nega- 
tive but inconclusive. They deter- 
mined to watch and listen again on 
Nov. 13, when the Earth passes 
through a meteor field called the 
Leonids. 


*In what the two-legged creatures of 
Earth call the year 258 A. D., a_ tyrant 
(Valerian) on the peninsula called Italy 
persecuted people who were conducting a 
religion of love and_ humility. One of 
Valerian’s judges commanded Lawrence, 
deacon of Pope Sixtus II, to bring forth 
the treasures of his church. Lawrence 
produced the poor members of the congre- 
gation. The Judge had Lawrence burned 
alive on a gridiron. Why the Aug. 10 
meteors should be named St. Lawrence’s 





“tears,” it is hard to say. For he was 
most brave in the midst of his torment. 
He is said to have exclaimed: “I am 


roasted enough on this side; turn me over 
and eat.” 












BUSINESS 








Current Situation 


In recent weeks the stock mar- 
ket has been cavorting like a grain- 
fed horse. Last week it grew 
weary.* That is, many stocks 
which were at their record highs 
last February and which toppled 
in March, recovered, then broke 
slightly. (The March break brought 
the whole Manhattan Stock Ex- 
change listings down an average 
of 30 points.) This table shows 
the extent of some recoveries: 


SPRING RECENT 
Low Hicu 
General Motors  .........scccc+ese0 113 225% 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe 






i = . 117 156% 
Hudson Motors . i ae 74, 
SU EMOIL. scttonsunionaeestetoacyansesbons 193 314\, 


This midsummer rally, now his- 
tory, came unexpectedly. It was a 
speculators’ market led, according 
to astute Financial Journalist Ber- 
tie Charles Forbes, by William 
Crapo Durant and Jesse L. Liver- 
more. 

Because the market was under 
this speculative influence, there has 
been doubt as to the extent to 
which it has reflected the business 
condition of the country. 

In general, the U. S. is in ex- 
cellent condition. Many industries 
are at the most prosperous tide of 
their histories. A few are at the 
turn of their ebb. 

C Bank clearing for 23 key cities 
last week stood 10.6% over those 
of the same week last year—were 
$8,640,233,000. Best gains were in 
Kansas City, Boston, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. 

@ Money in circulation the first 
of the month was $4,858,473,503, 
or $42.01 for every human in the 
U. S., which is more than circulated 
a year ago. 

@ Steel production is at an ab- 
normal summer rate. U. S. Steel 
blast furnaces are operating at 71% 
of capacity, those of independents at 
65%. U. S. Steel unfilled orders 
are 3,620,352. On the _ Stock 
Exchange U. S. Steel quotations 
danced to 156% last week, their 
record high. Some stock buying 
speculated on a dividend distribu- 
tion, some on U. S. Steel’s excel- 
lent business. At Duluth, iron ore 
shipments this season are calculat- 
ed to reach fully 55,000,000 tons, 
1,000,000 more than last year. 

(@ Most motor car makers last 
week displayed with great con- 
fidence their 1927 models for the 
past week. Others will follow in 
quick succession, until the winter 
automobile shows bring them _ to- 
gether for comparison. Retail sales 
have already picked up. In the 
first six months of the year, auto- 
motive sales—cars, trucks—aggre- 
gated the amazing total of $2,389,- 
428,000. 

@ General Motors directors last 
week saw fit to make a 50% stock 





dividend. This reached almost 





*There have been no recent 3,000,000 share 
trading days as happened repeatedly in the 
spring. 
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3,000,000 shares, makes the present 
capitalization about 9,000,000 (at 
current Stock Exchange prices, 
worth $1,800,000,000,* upon which 
1%% dividends will be paid be- 
ginning Sept. 11. The E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. and its stock- 
holders will gain most. They hold 
somewhat more than 25% of Gen- 
eral Motors stock. 


@ Railroads of the northwest have 
“turned the corner,” Chairman 
Howard Elliott of the Northern 
Pacific, said last week. They carry 
crops, ores and lumber. For the 
nation there have been ten weeks 
this year when more than a million 
cars were loaded. In only one week, 
that of Jan. 2 were there less 
than 900,000. This reflects lively 
interchange of commodities. Gross 
railroad earnings, January through 
June, were $3,028,560,000. 


( Crops, although total harvest 
will be somewhat less than last 
year (TIME, Aug. 9), are abund- 
ant; will be profitable to the grow- 
ers. A result of this expectation 
is the increased demand for farm 
equipment—not only of the direct 
utilities, as harvesters, tractors and 
the like, but also of the indirect, 
as house water-supply systems and 
individual electric lighting plants. 
In Nebraska the demand for farm 
land, deadened since 1920, has be- 
come very active. 

@ Of the mail order houses, Mont- 
gomery & Ward are opening five 
vicinal stores to display their cata- 
loged goods. Some shelf ware will 
be sold on the premises. (They have 
long had such a store at Kansas 
City.) Sears, Roebuck sales for 
the year ending with July were 
$270,000,000; Montgomery Ward’s 
$198,000,000. In both eases the to- 
tals are greater than for the pre- 
vious year, 

( Chain store sales indicate the 
purchasing power of the prole- 
tariat. July sales of ten such 
chains were $45,989,174 (18.9% 
more than July, 1925). Sales in 
the first seven months were $300,- 
523,171 (14.2% more than the same 
period of 1925). 


( Cotton textile manufacture is 
reviving after years in a slough. 
Although consumption of cotton 
dress goods has decreased on ac- 
count of rayon and silk, yet there 
has been greater industrial use for 
cotton—automobile tops and _ up- 
holstery, tire fabrics and cords, 
bags. The trouble was that the 
manufacturers kept their mills go- 
ing, demand or no demand, and 
consequently piled up huge stocks 
which had to be _ sold, “often at 
losses. This summer most mills 
have laid off help and run only 
part time. Therefore, sales are far 
above production. In two weeks of 
July, a certain grouping of mills 
manufactured 54,901,000 yds. of 
cotton, sold 72,860,000 yds. Anoth- 
er grouping made 101,291,000 yds., 
had unfilled orders for 121,853, 000 
yds. In other words, the industry 
is stabilizing itself, a process in 
which the recently ‘formed Cotton- 


mun. 


*Or_ $1,242,000,000 at Manhattan Curb 
quotations of 138 for the new stock, when 
and if issued. 








Tet LaaTa eee ‘ 


He didn’t hurt 
a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
your health. Consult 
him twice a year. He 
can keep your teeth 
and gums _ healthy, 
prevent decay and 
ward off serious sick- 
ness that often origi- 
nates in the mouth. 


wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea cither through careless- 
ness or ignorance. 
At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to y our 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 
If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s will 
prevent py orrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan’s for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 
It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
you against pyorrhea which claims four people out 
of every five. | 
You can’t afford to gamble with your health and onsen a 
happiness. Don’t wait for pyorrhea’s symptoms. 
Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and 
start playing safe today! All druggists, 35¢ and 60c 
in tubes. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE : - IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
2] 














Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


NO LOSS TO 
ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 







INVESTMENTS 
THAT 


“CAlways turn out right” 


greatersatisfaction than the owner- 

ship of investments that turn out 
right—that keep every dollar of princi- 
pal safe, and that pay a good income 
with unfailing regularity. 


Ree financial experiences afford 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds combine the safeguards that 
have resulted in our 53 year record of 
proven safety with the interest rates of 
6%%,6%% and 7%. You may invest 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, with a choice of maturities from 
2 years to Io years. 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for our two booklets. 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


eer reer rrr ery 


+o Seen eee eee OOOO Rene eeeeeeeneeneeeeeeeeeeeseessesseees 


The electric light and power 
company bonds which we 
recommend aresound because 


the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they 
enjoy steady growth; their 


rates (fixed by law) are rea- 
sonable; their sales are for 


cash; inventories are small 
and the companies operate in 
their respective communities 
without competition. 


You will profit by reading our free booklet, 
“PublicUtility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


Ask for AV-2453 


ACALLYN“> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston San Francisco 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 












582 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Textile Institute (Time, Aug. 2) 
will help greatly. 

@ Building, a notable exception, 
has declined every month from 
March to June. In June, for the 
first time in a year and a half, 
in the 


figures were lower than 
corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. 

, . . 
Notes 


Fords, Bulgars. The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is reported to have pri- 
vately offered a loan of $5,000,000 
to the Bulgarian government with 
which to build roads, and to have 
secured the concession to open a 
motor car factory in Sofia. Thus 
the Bulgars will have double incite- 
ment to buy Fords, often jocosely 
called “road bugs,” for pleasant 
travel in their craggy country. 


Fashions. The U. S. salesman of 
the highest ton, who perforce must 
voyage among the Latin Americans, 
will— 

Be AFFABLE and polite. 

Get Letters of introduction. , 

Get A CoMPLETE Outrit of dress clothes, 

including a frock coat and silk hat. 

PATRONIZE the best hotels. 

Use Bustness Carps and stationery of 
the best quality. 

REMEMBER that the Latin American often 
signs contracts over a cup of coffee 
or in the lounge room of a club. 

“The hustling, breezy type of 
American go-getter will find his 
style rather cramped in Central and 
South America,” adds the codifier 
of these fashions, the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington. 


Rayon. When, some weeks ago, 
the price of raw artificial silk 
(rayon) yarn came down 35c a I|b., 
fabricators of rayon fabrics groused 
at foreign yarn makers. These 
broke the price of U. S. yarns by 


shipping (in 1925) 5,441,000 Ibs. 
of yarn (one-tenth of the total 
U. S. consumption) here. Fabric 


makers had large stocks of ex- 
pensive yarn on hand, none the less 
had to lower cloth prices. As a 
result one great manufacturer, the 
American Rayon Products Corp., 
last week was forced to pass its 
regular 50c dividend. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Margaret Lois Fiske, 
daughter of Haley Fiske, President 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; to Martin Edwin Walker 8rd, 
of Wilmington, Del. 








Secretly Married. John Hays 
Hammond Jr., 38 (smart son of 
a smart father), famed electri- 


cal inventor, to Mrs. Irene E. Felton 
Reynolds, divorced wife of 4a 
Gloucester, Mass., shoe dealer. 
The spokesman for the Hammond 
family reluctantly confessed last 
week to the year-old match. 


Annulment Sought. By  Ottillie 
Gobel Reed, onetime wife of the 
famed “Sausage King”; from Sig- 
wart John Reed, architect; at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gobel met Dr. Reed while 
selecting a suitable sepulchre for 
her first husband. He drew the 
plans. She paid $50,000. They 
buried the “Sausage King,” mar- 
ried. The mausoleum romance was 
blasted by the untimely disclosure 
of a prior Mrs. Reed, undivorced, 
still living. 

Divorced. Charles (“Back-to- Na- 
ture”) Garland, founder of the 
April Farm love-colony cult; by 
Mary Wrenn Garland, at Barnstable, 
Mass. Mr. Garland, famed refuser 
of a $1,800,000 legacy, once wrote 
a letter to his wife: “You probably 
remember the limerick about the 
young lady named Perkins, who 
pickled her internal workings with 
gherkins. Many, if not all, of those 
involved in the law, pickle their con- 
sciences therein. The fair face of 
justice must be sought elsewhere.” 

Last week Judge Colleen C. 
Campbell read the letter, was vexed, 
awarded a divorce in 20 minutes. 


. . . 


Divorced. Rosamond Lancaster 
Warburton, from Barclay Harding 
Warburton Jr., grandson of the late 
John Wanamaker and _ onetime 
member of the Hoover Commission 
in Poland; in Paris. 


Died. Lieut. E. H. Barksdale, 29, 
World War “Ace”; at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio in an airplane 
crash. Once Lieut. Barksdale para- 
chuted to safety when the “flipper” 
(tail surfaces) of his plane left the 
ship. Again, this year, he jumped 
after the wings came off the fuse- 
lage in which he was seated. Last 
week F. Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War in charge of Avi- 
ation (TIME, July 12) saw Pilot 
Barksdale’s plane go into a tail 
spin at 2,000 ft.; saw him jump, 
open his ’chute; saw the _ silken 
shrouds foul in the struts; saw the 
“pilot with a charmed life” dashed 
crazily into the ground. 


Died. Jimmy Calhoun, parachute 
jumper, at Atlanta, Ga. In “stunt- 
ing” with his parachute, Mr. Cal- 
houn lost his grip, dove 400 ft. to 


the ground beside his wife who 
had been watching him. 
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AERONAUTICS 
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It is seven years since a hum- 
ming speck moved across the 1,960 
miles of fog-hung ocean separating 
Newfoundland and Ireland, and de- 
posited Captain John W. Alcock 
and Lieutenant A. Whitten Brown 
safely on “the other side” in 16 
hours, 12 minutes. The late Lord 
Northcliffe enriched those two fly- 
ers with some $50,000 in prize 
money and prophesied that soon 
London newspapers would be sold 
the day of issue in Manhattan. But 
no man has since attempted the 
feat of a non-stop transatlantic 
passage in a heavier-than-air* ma- 
chine, though of late years a Man- 
hattan hotel man, Raymond Orteig, 
has been offering $25,000 to see it 
duplicated. 

Lately, in and about Manhattan, 
there has moved a stalwart, not- 
very-tall young man with the gait 
of a college quarterback and a 
stiff little mustache like a French 
soldier’s. One day last week he 
dropped in on Mayor Walker and 
through an_ interpreter—for the 
young man is entitled to his mus- 
tache, and speaks none but his na- 
tive language—told his grinning 
host that he, too, had been a mayor 
once but found the job too difficult. 
Mayor Walker ejaculated: “I am 
surprised you didn’t make a good 
mayor! A mayor is up in the air 
a good deal of the time! Ha ha!” 

This was a jovial pun, for the 
Mayor’s guest was no other than 
the Allied ace of aces, destroyer 
of the Boche terror Herr Wisse- 
man, avenger of famed Ace Guy- 
nemer, M. le Capitaine René 
Fonck, late of the French Cigognes 
(“Storks,” crack escadrille). He 
had called to explain more or less 
formally that he was about to fly 
across the Atlantic, starting from 
Roosevelt Field, L. I. 

The Man. In uniform, Captain 
Fonck is heavily encrusted with 
medals, palms and citations, as 
befits the youngest (aged 31) 
officer of the Legion of Honor, 
the “D’Artagnan of the Air.” None 
shot down more planes than _ he, 
either during one day (6 for 
Fonck, with but 10 bullets each) 
or during the whole war (75 for 
Fonck, the first 32 without per- 
mitting a single bullet-hole in his 
own plane). His long light hair 
lies smoothly on his broad Alsatian 
forehead. His hands are quick, 
eyes alert, his whole body in the 
fighting trim that he believes is 
essential to flying in peace or war. 
Now, of course, he wears civilian 
clothes, but his military smartness 
still crops out, as when press pho- 





“Just prior to the Alcock-Brown flight, 
Pilot Harry Hawker and Lieut. MacKenzie 
Grieve made a bid for the Northcliffe 
money in a_ single-motored plane, but 
pitched into the sea short of Ireland, being 
rescued by a Danish tramp-steamer, The 
U.S. Army globe-fliers (1924) stopped at 
Greenland en route from Scotland. Dirigi- 
bles to cross the Atlantic without a stop: 
the R-34 (British), 1919; the ZR-3 (Los 
Angeles), 1924. 








tographers caught him in his shirt- 
sleeves and suspenders at Roose- 
velt Field a fortnight ago. He 
was “ashamed,” tried to suppress 
the picture. 

Years ago France’s good angel 
must have whispered to René 
Fonck that he must learn early 
about fleet machines, for at 13 he 
began to study mechanical engi- 
neering and soon after to drive 
racing cars. In 1913, aged 18, it 
took him but two months to earn 
his pilot’s certificate. Since the 
War he has stayed in civil avia- 
tion continuously—except for the 
eight-day honorary term as mayor 
of Saulcy-sur-Meurthe, his birth- 
place in the Vosges. 

The Motives. Captain Fonck came 
to the U.S. last year for the Pulitzer 
air races. Hearing that Engineer 
Igor Sikorsky was building monster 
tri-motored planes on Long Island 
for long-distance flights, it oc- 
curred to him to inquire about a 
trans-Atlantic flight, primarily as 
a sporting proposition; secondly, to 
promote aviation by scientific ac- 
complishments; thirdly, as an after- 
thought, to promote Franco-Amer- 
ican goodwill. Engineer Sikorsky 
consented swiftly and bonded him- 
self for $40,000 to a group called 
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Bond Trends? 
Stock Values? 
Which Way Wages? 
Is Commodity Trend Down? 
What About Sales Policies? 


H Babsonis Reports = 


Div. 61-11— Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, gratis, your analysis of Financial 
and Business Prospects. 
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On the white roads of the Alps 


you'll need green glasses 


No, amber won’t do. They must be green. Other- 
wise it will be an eyeblinking trip and you'll miss 


the scenic grandeur. 


To tell you this and many other little known but 
highly important details—not found in guide books 
of prospectus—is the purpose of the Department of 
“Foreign Travel” of THE DRAKE, Chicago’s inter- 
nationally-famous hotel. The DRAKE and THE 
BLACKSTONE are represented in Paris by C. C. 
Drake et Cie, 11 Rue de Castiglione. They will help 
make your trip more pleasant and profitable. 

Come to the comfortable lounge of THE DRAKE 
to discuss your tours or write for the information you 
need. Complete listing of steamship accomodations 
and sailings will be mailed on request. Address, 


“Foreign Travel,” car 


The DRAKE 


CHICAGO 
The DRAKE is under THE BLACKSTONE Management 











Coaching in Advertising, 
Selling, Business Writing | 


Broad, interesting career for energetic, resourceful 
young men and women. I’m now organizing a 
group for instruction by mail, in spare hours. Only 
well qualified subscribers accepted. No rainbows 
or princely salaries promised, 
though I’ve aided hundreds to 
qualify for responsible positions. 
Earnest, thorough coaching, based 
on 25 years of business, educational 
and writing experience. Texts of 
college standards used. Write for 
prospectus. 


S. Roland Hall, Business and 
Advertising Counselor 
College Hill, Easton, Pa. 























The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 











You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones. 







Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 









Watch Atte “Different than” 


ENGLISH ea 


New Way To End Mistakes 


You may make errors in English 
and never know it. Mistakes in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
pronunciation make others think 
youuneducated, lacking in culture, 
unfit for responsible positions. Un- 
conscious errors may be handicapping your success. 


H Correct your bad 
FREE Book on English. signe 
through Sherwin Cody’s remarkable new method. No rules 
to memorize. No drudgery. Only 15 minutesa day required. 
Over 40,000 already helped. Fascinating asa game. Get free 
book about this spare-time, home-study method. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH. 2g Searle Bldg,Rochester,N.¥. 





G. Washington said: 
‘“‘T cannot tell a lie!’’ 


Neither can TIME. 





(See Coupon on Page 2.) 
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The Argonauts, Inc., formed to 
back Captain Fonck, that a ship, 
the S-35, would be made within 
10% of certain specifications. No 
mention was made by Captain 
Fonck of Hotelman Orteig’s $25,000 
prize money and last week, with 





EXPLORER ELLSWORTH 


Hurt, angry? Not he. 


the Sikorsky ship a-testing, the 
public had all but forgotten there 
was a prize. 

Data. Captain Fonck’s two care- 
fully-chosen U. S. companions for 
the flight are Captain Homer M. 
Berry, pilot, and Lieut. Allan P. 
Snody, navigator. 

The S-35 has a wingspread of 
101 feet. Her motors are three 
Gnome-Rhone-Jupiters, 425  h.p. 
apiece, brought over, installed and 
tested by the makers’ mechanic 
She will carry seven tons of gaso- 
line, 1,500 Ibs. of oil, enough for 
4,300 miles (about 700 miles mar- 
gin for defection or head winds) 
in the 3,660-mile route from New 
York to Paris. 

The route follows the “great cir- 
cle” (natural curve of the globe): 
Boston, Halifax, Cape Breton, Cape 
Bonavista, Cape Clear (Ireland), 
Cornwall, Cherbourg, LeHavyre, 
Paris. 

The ship will probably be started 
with all three ‘motors roaring, a 
special carriage being necessary to 
help her off the ground. (This will 
be dropped en route, ordinary wheels 
serving for the Paris landing.) As 
fuel is used up, one motor will be 
cut out, then another, leaving two 
reserve motors for the end of the 
flight. The average speed will be 
110 m.p.h.; estimated flying time, 
New York-to-Paris, 35 hrs. 

All the past week, U. S. weather- 
men have been mapping Atlantic 
air-currents for Captain Fonck’s 
benefit. Trans-Atlantic steamers 
have flashed weather 
Steamships are supplied with cards 
bearing silhouettes of the S-35 to 
aid in recognition, and instructions 
for reporting, having sighted her. 
The S-35 carries an elaborate radio 
outfit and has been assigned special 








reports. 








wavelengths by the Department of 
Commerce. 

A committee headed by Lieut.- 
Commander Richard E. (“North 
Pole”) Byrd will supervise the 
S-35’s take-off, inspect and seal her 
fuel tanks, bid the final God-speed. 

This week, the S-35 was sched- 
uled to make trial flights along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Then, three mo- 
tors thundering, tricouleur and 
Stars-and-Stripes whipping, she 
will dare greatly, her three intre- 
pid manipulators tense at their 
posts in a cabin which, with true 
Gallic esprit, le Capitaine Fonck 
has had decorated in gold, silver, 
cream and mahogany. 

Finis 

With a flourish, the New York 
Herald-Tribune published last week 
more than a column of matter which 
purported to be an interview with 
Explorer Lincoln Ellsworth, reopen- 
ing the squabble between him and 
General Nobile as to who did what 
aboard the Pole-crossing Norge 
(Time, Aug. 2). Mr. Ellsworth 
was quoted directly. Hurt, angry, 
he flayed the Norwegian Aero Club 
for permitting Nobile to assume 
prominence upon the expedition in 
the first instance, and specifically, 
for telling Nobile, lately, that he 
might write more than a “techni- 
cal appendix” to the official book 
of the trip, which Ellsworth and 
Amundsen are compiling. Words 
like this came forth: “They have 
handed me a rotten deal. . . . How 
very different when they needed 
money !” 

With emphasis, Mr. Ellsworth 
next day denied the Herald-Trib- 
une’s article. “I don’t care what 
Nobile writes,” he said. Then he 
put an end to all the press stories 
about his reputed differences with 
Nobile: “I want to give Roald 
Amundsen 100 percent credit for 
the whole flight. It was his idea. 
He organized it and _ put it 
through. . . . I give credit to Gen- 
eral Nobile for building the air- 
ship and for captaining it across 
the Polar Sea.” 


Cobham 


Australian policemen struggled 
with, then fled from, a mob of 
75,000 women fainting, men shov- 
ing and grunting, when Pilot Alan 


Cobham hove in sight last week, 


over Melbourne, at the end of his 
flight in a seaplane from England. 
The ovation far outdid the holiday 
mood indulged in last fortnight by 
Port Darwin, Cobham’s first point 
of contact with the kangaroo con- 
tinent (TIME, Aug. 16). The motors 
of his big De Havilland ship were 
examined, found in flawless condi- 
tion after a month and a half of 
droning through all temperatures, 
humidities and aridities, from the 
English Channel, over the Dolo- 
mites, Syria and Arabia, the Indian 
Ocean, New South Wales—13,000 
miles. Cobham planned to relax 
for a day or two, then fly home 
again. Object: to prove that air- 
planes can traverse the most haz- 
ardous, inaccessible arcs of the 
globe, 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
Show Boat 


The Story.* Up and down the 
Mississippi and its populous trib- 
utaries plies Capt. Andy Hawks’ 
“Cotton Blossom Floating Palace 
Theatre,” in the 1870’s. When she 
ties up at a levee, her spry little 
commander scuttles through the 
village distributing playbills; scur- 
ries back to manage the advance 
ticket sale, 25c a head. The Cot- 
ton Blossom’s theatre-saloon, where 
the troupe rehearses déshabillée of 
a morning, will seat 600 river- 
folk, farmers, backwoodsmen. 

Dusk falls over murmurous Mis- 
souri or Louisiana. Oil-flares illu- 
minate the Cotton Blossom, shining 
yellow on dark-skinned loungers, 
deepening the shadows out over a 
swirling, treacherous, mud-laden 
river-current. In their best bustles 
and jeans the rustics flock aboard. 
The curtain rises on The Planter’s 
Daughter, East Lynne, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Women sob; men swallow 
hard. A backwoodsman draws his 
pistol to shoot the villain. ... 
After a three-night “stand,” the 
Cotton Blossom is warped into the 
sullen current again, bells clanging, 
Captain Andy swearing and pranc- 
ing with his excitable French blood. 
Parthenia Ann Hawks, his tall, 
hard wife, compresses her New 
England lips and has the decks 
scrubbed. On down to Vicksburg, 
or up to Cairo, Paducah, New Ma- 
drid, Bath on the Pamlico, Queens- 
town on the Sassafras. ... 

Magnolia Hawks grows up on the 
Cotton Blossom, child of Captain 
Andy, the stage and the River. 
She is playing ingenue roles, de- 
spite her dour mother’s opposition, 
when the “juvenile lead” is called 
away at New Orleans. The va- 
cancy is filled by a frayed but 
elegant young river-gambler, Gay- 
lord Ravenal, and never had a 
show boat such lovemakers as he 
and slender night-haired Magnolia. 
Parthenia’s shrewishness only has- 
tens their marriage, in a_ sleepy 
village church. Their daughter is 
born near the junction of Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Missouri and 
hence named Kim. 

When Kim is four, the Cotton 
Blossom strikes a snag and the 
River takes Captain Andy, leaving 
resolute Parthenia in command. 
Show-boating has her, too, by now; 
she cannot leave it. The Cotton 
Blossom is repaired; the troupe 
disciplined. Gaylord Ravenal and 
Magnolia have their last quarrel 
with Parthenia and depart, leaving 
her indomitable in her widow’s 
black on the bridge of the Cotton 
Blossom. “She’s like the River,” 
thinks Magnolia. 

And now Chicago—town of “Bath 
House” John Coughlin and open 
sewers; of jovial Mayor Harrison 











*SHow Boat—Edna Ferber—Doubleday, 
Page ($2) 








EDNA FERBER 
. over the sand-bars 


and the Clark Street gambling 
parlors; of canvas-backs and cham- 
pagne; of policemen with mus- 
taches; of pawnshops and Hetty 
Chilson, distinguished Housekeeper. 

Gaylord Ravenal follows his gen- 
tlemanly profession there: faro. 
One month Magnolia has a lake- 
side suite at the Sherman House; 
another month she cooks coffee on 
the gas-jet in Ontario Street lodg- 
ings. It is that way for years, 
with Gaylord Ravenal ever fastid- 
ious and futile and Kim growing 
up headstrong, resolute, like Par- 








thenia, as turbulent Chicago is like 
the River. Kim is put in a con- 
vent, where Magnolia keeps her— 
after an ebb in Gaylord’s fortunes 
that carries him away forever—by 
singing Negro spirituals in vaude- 
. | ae 

More years, and Magnolia, “Nola” 
now, is a retired U. S. Duse or 
Meller. Kim is an_ efficiently 
schooled and married Manhattan 
“star.” 

Parthenia dies at 80 on the 
Cotton Blossom. Nola goes to settle 
the estate, now worth half a mil- 
lion. Kim and her Park Avenue 
husband follow, to find Nola 
brooding on the River in Tennessee, 
reclaimed by show-boating, done 
with Manhattan’s fussy little critics 
and glib night-hawks. She gives 
Kim the half-million and Kim an- 
ticipates her own Manhattan play- 
house, where she can give Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Werfel, Schnitzler, 
Molnar, Chekhov, “Shakespeare, 
even!” “We'll call it the Ameri- 
can Theatre,” she cries, noting as 
she departs that Nola, tall, erect, 
indomitable on the bridge of the 
show boat Cotton Blossom, looks 
“like the River.” 

The Significance. After hearing 
about show boats from Mr. Win- 
throp Ames, and rushing into the 
Midlands to amass properties and 
backdrops for a panoramic old- 
American production, Miss Ferber 
appears to have been so overcome 
by her discoveries that she felt 
justified in asking the audience to 
absorb and admire the stage-setting 


REAL WARMTH 
COMES FROM WITHIN 


Heavy clothes do not necessarily bring body warmth— 


no more do heavy foods. 


SHREDDED 








WHEAT 


provides the CARBOHYDRATES, MINERAL SALTS, PROTEINS 
and VITAMINES that afford the real warmth of extra vitality, 
increased energy, abounding health. All the Bran of the whole 
wheat is also retained in SHREDDED WHEAT—just enough in 
two biscuits to stimulate and regulate the digestive functions. 

Eat SHREDDED WHEAT hot or cold, any meal, all year round. 
But begin eating for health and energy now. 





MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 
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for 153 pages, before putting her 
characters in motion. Similarly, the 
reconstruction of Chicago is rich, 
racy but redundant. Splendid char- 
acters and material are worn down 
by over-use of the catalog sentence, 
repetition of scenes. Nevertheless, 
the material and characters are 
splendid; the theme broad, native. 
Gathered speed at the narrative’s 
end puts Show Boat over the sand- 
bars—a deep-draft, beamy vessel; 
a gorgeous excursion. 

The Author. Edna Ferber, pride 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., where she 
was born 39 years ‘ago, and of 
Appleton, Wis., whose public 
schools she attended, lives beside 
Central Park nowadays, a national 
celebrity since 1912 or so, when 
her stories began appearing regu- 
larly in the magazines. Roast Beef 
Medium, Emma McChesney & Co., 
The Girls and So Big are the most 
familiar echoes to her name. She 
trains severely for authorship; 
swims, dives, secludes herself in a 
Basque fisher village. 


Negroes Exposed 


NicGeER HEAVEN — Carl Van 
Vechten — Knopf ($2.50). Sullen- 
mouthed, silky-haired Author Van 
Vechten has been playing with Ne- 
groes lately; writing prefaces for 
their poems, having them around 
the house, going to Harlem. They 
have been his latest fad, just as 
cats, perfumes, precious stones were 
his fads before. And now he seems 
to have sickened of Negroes. In 
this story about high and low 
brownskins in Harlem and Atlantic 
City he shows Negroes wallowing 
in extreme depravity. He makes 
the comparatively chaste, intelligent 
heroine most unhappy. The hero, 
an ambitious graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is dis- 
couraged, disillusioned, thoroughly 
seduced and debauched by a saf- 
fron sadist who curses her race for 
its jealousy of “rising” members 
and its hypocritical renunciation of 
“nigger” instincts. There is no 
health in the book, no humor. There 
is feverish color, hot animalism, 
degradation. Whether he has told 
the truth or not—and the glossary 
appended shows that he at least 
knows Negro language—jaded Au- 
thor Van Vechten will, henceforth, 
probably avoid the headquarters 
of Negro self-betterment. 


NON-FICTION 


Professor Rampant 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND ITS 
RuLers—J. E. Kirkpatrick, Ph. D. 
—New Republic Inc. ($1). Dr. 
Kirkpatrick of Olivet College 
(Michigan) speaks out loudly for 
rights and recognition for the 
U. S. professoriat. Professors are 
responsible gentlemen, he says, quite 
capable of running the colleges they 
teach in without assistance (ex- 
cept, perhaps, financial) from 
boards of businessmen or even 
“captains of erudition” (as Stephen 








TIME 


Leacock calls college presidents). 
At least they deserve a hand in 
college administration. The voice 
that lectures should be heard in 
making policy. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick deplores the fact 
that Yale was “invented” by some 
clergymen as an educational plant 
to be manned, but not run, by 
their employes. “Camouflage it as 
one may, the fact is that the Amer- 
ican teacher of today is a hireling, 
with most of the characteristics of 
his kind. To Yale belongs the 
credit (?) of setting this fashion.” 
The fashion has spread until even 
learned Secretary Collins of Prince- 
ton is found ignorant (in Dr. Kirk- 
patrick’s view) of what constitutes 
a “genuine” college. 

Telling points are made anent 
the removal of college control “from 
campus to skyscraper.” A Morgan 
partner (Dwight W. Morrow) is 
indicated as Amherst’s “ruler” and 
hence the antagonist of one of Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s heroes, Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, deposed Amherst head 
and latterly pedagogical pioneer, 
with Dr. Glenn Frank, in the open 
spaces of Wisconsin (TIME, July 5, 
EDUCATION). 

The book is highly controversial 
but not entirely so. Terse sketches 
vividly illuminate U. S. collegiate 
history. Survivals of the democrat- 
ic spirit, and modern liberal ven- 
tures, are noted at Antioch, Vassar, 
Clark, Commonwealth. Latin-Amer- 
ican universities are described, 
where students rule. The “new” 
U. S. student is shown in his ardent 
revolt. Commission government for 
colleges is discussed, found 
hopeful. And a “next step” is pro- 
posed: a somewhat Utopian “co- 
partnership in higher education” 
between teacher and student, as- 
suming a gratifying high level of 
student intelligence and introduc- 
ing “the spirit of play” to semi- 
nars. 

The writer exhibits a comprehen- 
sive awareness of contemporary life 
—from Eugene O’Neill’s plays to the 
Shenandoah disaster. He _ writes 
with vigor, despatch and no more 
sarcasm than may be_ expected 
from an_ active-minded idealist 
working for the swift betterment of 
a stupid, often ignoble world. The 
University of Virginia may be 
annoyed at having its betrayal of 
Jeffersonian principle revealed. The 
Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, elo- 
quent jet-browed little president of 
St. Stephen’s College, may be irked 
at having his Christianity impugned 
in the strongly prejudiced account 
of a strike in his student flock. 
The civic fathers of Kansas City 
may wriggle at being bracketed 
with “Rotarian ‘Babbitts’ and their 
kind.” Yet, in all logic, Dr. Kirk- 
patrick’s central contention is fairly 
unanswerable: “Education cannot 
be left to bankers, politicians and 
tradesmen or any other type of 
citizen whose prime interest is not 
education”’ — especially when the 
student is included among those for 
whom interest in ‘education is 
prime, 














August 23, 1926 


QUTIZ 


1) Whom did the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce advise to get a 
silk hat? (P. " 





2) What U. Ss. aids aged 62, 
zalled what Italian poet, aged 62, an 
“old fool”? (P. 13 ) 


3) From what aca sack-bibber 
is Andrew T. Volstead descended, 
according to U. S. folklore? (P. 7.) 


4) How i penguins make love? 
Fiddler-crabs? (P. 24.) 


5) Name the 48 State capitals, 
(P. 9.) 


6) What did radium do to dia- 
monds? (P. 24.) 


7) What agronomist: is taking 
on er al 9.) 


8) What aid pins sniff in a 
Louisiana cotton-field? (P. 9.) 


9) What British M. P. compared 
the U. S. to “a great big piece of 
cheese”? (P. 10.) 


10) What royal infant is known 
as “the baby who is always smil- 
ing”? (P. oe 


11) Who mini “Tiger Clem- 
enceau? (P. 6.) 


12) Who may be asked to medi- 
ate the Passaic vegan (2. 79 


13) What sii of U. S. litera- 
ture has been produced by Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer? (P. 16.) 


14)" What senile “may oper- 
ate in the Finger Lakes but not by 
rule of thumb’? (P. 20.) 


15) What was the game of Edna 
Ferber’s ‘Gaylord Ravenal’? (P. 31.) 


16) Who believed that “The 
White House spokesman is a Mr. 
Paul Smith”? me 20.) 


17) Who is ponituucting an opera 
about the theme of a U. S. football 
match? (P. 16.) 


18) How long since a_heavier- 
than-air craft flew over the At- 
lantic? (P. 29.) 


19) Why did a beloved soak in 
the Atlanta penitentiary have 
tears of joy in his eyes? (P. 7.) 


20) Describe the Farrow method 
of recalling things that happened 
to you as a child of 6 months. 
(P. 24.) 
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What I Think of 


Pelmanism 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


mental life of America. I have the deep conviction that it 
is going to strike at the very roots of individual failure, for 
Isee in it a new power, a GREAT driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in England on war work. 
Sooner or later almost every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to have the sweep of a religious conviction. 

Men and women of every class and circumstance were ac- 
claiming it as a new departure in mental training that gave 
promise of ending that PREVENTABLE inefficiency which acts 
asa brake on human progress. 

Even in France I did not escape the word, for thousands of 
officers and men were PELMANIZING in order to fit themselves 
for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had been brought to America 
by Americans for Americans, I was among the first to enroll. My 
reasons were two: First, because I have always felt that every 
mind needed regular, systematic and scientific exercise, and, sec- 
ondly, because I wanted to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds who continually ask my 
advice in relation to their lives, problems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any language, but it is peculiarly 
tragic here in America, where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every individual. 

By FAILURE I do not mean the merely criminal mistakes 
of the individual but the faults of training that keep a life from 
full development and complete expression. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that Pelmanism comes as 
an answer. The ‘‘twelve little gray books’’ are a remarkable 
achievement. Not only do they contain the discoveries that science 
knows about the mind and its workings, but the treatment is so 
simple that the truths may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has done is to take psychol- 
+ 5 A of the college and put it into harness for the day’s work. 
It lifts great, helpful truths out of the backwater and plants them 
in the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to be the beginning of 
education instead of a remedy for its faults. 

First of all, it teaches the science of self-realization; it makes 
the student DISCOVER himself; it acquaints him with his sleep- 
ing powers and shows him how to develop them. The method is 
EXERCISE, not of the haphazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
on = brings each hidden power to full strength without strain 
or break. 

The human mind is NOT an automatic device. 

It will NOT ‘‘take care of itself.’’ 


_ Will power, originality, decision, resourcefulness, imagina- 
tion, initiative, courage—these things are not gifts, but'results. 
Every one of these qualities can be developed by effort just 
a8 muscles can be developéd by exercise. 
Ido not mean by this that the individual can add to the brains 


Prenat o is a big, vital, significant contribution to the 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for application. But I 
know of nothing that pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day: 

* * * * * + * * ok 

NOTE: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, Pelmanism is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and women how to lead happy, 
successful, well-rounded lives. 550,000 Pelmanists in every coun- 
try on the globe are the guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for YOU. 

No matter what your own particular difficulties are—poor 
memory, mind wandering, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show you the way to correct 
and overcome them. 

And on the positive side it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you. 

It will be of direct, tangible value to you in your business and 
social life. In the files at the Pelman Institute of America are 
hundreds of letters from successful Pelmanists telling how they 
doubled, trebled and even quadrupled their salaries, thanks to 
Pelman training. 

“Scientific Mind Training’’ is the name of the es 
interesting booklet’ which tells about Pelmanism in detail. It 
is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original thought and 
clear observation. ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’ makes an inter- 
esting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is absolutely free. Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail it today. It costs you nothing, it 
obligates you to nothing, but it is absolutely sure to show you the 
way to success and happiness. Don’t put it off and then forget 
pee it. Don’t miss a big opportunity. MAIL THE COUPON 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Approved as a correspondence school under 


the laws of the State of New York 
19 West 44th Street Dept. 668 New York City 
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that God gave him, but he can learn to make use of the brains that 
he has instead of letting them fall into flabbiness through disuse. 
Other methods and systems that I have examined, while 
‘ealizing the value of mental exercise, have made the mistake of 
limiting their efforts to the development of some single sense. 


What Pelmanism does is to consider the mind as a whole and 
treat it as a whole. It goes in for mental team play, training the 
mind as a unity. 

_ Its big value, however, is the instructional note. Each lesson 
18 accompanied by a work sheet that is really a progress sheet. 
The student goes forward under a teacher in the sense that he is 

ed through from first to last, helped, guided and encouraged 
& every turn by conscientious experts. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th Street, Dept. 668 
New York City. 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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Golden 


minutes of 


Release! 


What surer, what more colorful, what swifter way is there to 
satisfy the desire for release than by means of real literature? 
Turn to writers like DuMaurier, Merric k, Daudet — and im- 


mediately you find divine relaxation. 


Turn to writers like 


Poe, Tchekhov, deMaupassant—and you are given m ysterious 
transport to bri ghter earths than men daily inhabit. Turn to 
writers like C onred, Lincoln, W ie you will discov er the 
romance that makes life worth living 


HE realization of how 

much the best writers 

can exert for our good has 
brought about the achieve- 
ment of THE GOLDEN 
BOOK. A Board of experts, 
noted for their personal ex- 
periences in the realms of 
literature and for a thorough 
knowledge of discriminating 
taste — has been formed. 
This board consists of: 
Henry Wysham Lanier 
William Lyon Phelps 
John Cotton Dana 


Charles Mills Gayley 


These distinguished judges 
are conscious of the immense 
heritage of literature that be- 
longs to our generation. Un- 
heard of tales, unrealized 
visions! ‘They are yours if 
only you know where to find 
them. 


spirited appeal of conte mpo- 
rary writers. Our own day 1s 
producing a distinctive litera- 
ture that holds a mirror up 
to our lives and gives endless 
entertainment. 


Month by month the Board 
of Selection will bring to you 
in the pages of THE GOLD- 
EN BOOK the short stories, 
novels, essays, plays, philoso- 
phies, of the most brilliant 
minds and most_ inspiring 
pens. The result is a maga- 
zine of sterling quality; never 
disappointing; always varied 


and surprising. 


This plan insures a balance 
and scope of reading that has 
never been achieved before. 
Here are the _— strongest, 
brightest, most satisfying 
tales — mysterious, roman- 
tic, divine — ever created by 
the heaven-born genius of the 


A study of Mary Astor 
by Albin 


company of the world’s lead- 
Moreover, these judges are ing writers. It is too good to 
alive to the charm and miss. 


Courtesy Metro-Goldwyn 


Every author, every page thrills you 
~ and makes for a liberal education 


Astudy of Norma Talmadge 


Such a tale as Du Maurier has told in TRILBY;—the story of the artist’s model visions of DeQuincey—the vivid emotions of De Maupassant 
who from the Latin Quarter of Paris was transformed by the mesmerism of a —the primal strength of Owen Wister—the poignant direct- 
Jewish impresario! TRILBY will be one of the experiences of the readers of THE ness of Willa Cather —thus, the ensemble of living literature 
GOLDEN BOOK during the coming year. It will be illustrated by the author that is captured by the remarkable plan of THE GOLDEN 


himself; that includes the pictures which Whistler objected to and which were BOOK. 
never published in the book. The sts ing story of the Malay Archipelago as 
I 00 rhe st art ng sto y 0 ; y é , Such ready access to the immortals and to the leading 
revealed by Conrad THE LAGOON will be an unforgettable ae 
: tion for the readers of THE GOLDEN BOOK current writers not only gives you the surest entertainment 
se i B *g “Ts 4 : 4 sa . - 
——n ; and diversion, but also the inspiration of good reading. 
The bewitching prose of Daudet—the perfect No wonder Elihu Root wrote tothe editorsthathereis**. . . « 


satire of Anatole France—brilliant philoso- a good education thrown in.” 


phy of Thomas Bailey Aldrich—the 
superb realism of Thackeray 
—the profound 


The Board of Selection asks you to 
join with them in judging the out- 
standing writings. They want you, 
too, to make friends with these 
writers. 


“SX 5 ste eure j You are invited to do so by a tout 
p i ; ss 4 ae months’ trial. Send in the attache 
ne ay bs Z . ” Bs : . * 4 coupon with one dollar. The post- 
Book, 4 . P % ‘ 3 man will then bring each month to 
Dept. 29; ee 4 oe ae 3 < your door THE GOLDEN BOOK 
55 Fifth Ave. 7 me ’ f ae ‘ 26 : is he ye : containing all that The Board of Se- 
New York, N.Y : $ .— ; Sale 2 lection has chosen for your enjoy- 
iene ot: ; * - : ment during that month. 
Please send on four 
months’ trial Tur Goipvew 
Boox. Enclosed is one dollar 
(there is no further obligation). le 
It is understood that you will “\ 
credit this payment in fullona year’s : si he gle inal markable and satisfying idea for dis- 
subscription if desired after this trial. ‘i i e! Kes covering genuine reading—so that 
’ zs ; a ¥ - you decide to continue your subserip- 
. ' j “ey ¢ : tion for a year—the one dollar will be 
Name : : wee credited in full and the first four 
rf $ 3 months will have cost you nothing. 


But This May be a FREE Trial! 


If you are then satisfied that the 
GOLDEN BOOK offers the most re- 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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